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Writing  these  Commander’s 
Notes  forthe  last  time,  I thought 
of  the  words  of  a French  poet: 
“To  leave  is  to  die  a little.”  It  is  a 
sad  occasion  for  me  to  leave 
command  of  the  finest  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the 
Army.  But  I leave  with  great  pride 
in  what  we’ve  accomplished  in 
the  last  two  and  a half  years. 

Conditions  during  those  years 
became  tougher  for  Army  re- 
cruiting. Youth  unemployment, 
the  traditional  link  to  recruiting 
success  went  down  steadily. 
Each  year  there  were  fewer 
young  men  and  women  from 
which  to  recruit.  At  the  same 
time,  requirements  for  quality 
content  increased  - more  High 
School  Diploma  Graduates, 
more  young  men  and  women 
who  score  in  Test  Score  Cate- 
gory l-IIIA. 

TheCommand,  the  Army  lead- 
ership, the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  fully  supported 
your  efforts.  Benefits  and  incen- 
tives were  improved.  Resources 
such  as  advertising,  hometown 
recruiter  aides,  and  DEP  func- 
tions were  increased.  And  you 


made  the  program  work.  You 
recruited  high  quality  people, 
despite  adverse  conditions.  You 
accomplished  the  mission! 

Like  many  of  you,  I was  appre- 
hensive about  being  assigned 
to  USAREC.  But  I welcomed  the 
challenge. ..and  the  opportunity. 
Looking  back,  I see  what  an  im- 
portant role  we’ve  had  in  the 
development  of  an  Army  of  Ex- 
cellence. 

During  the  pastthirty  months, 
we  have  brought  nearly  350,000 
young  men  and  women  into  the 
Regular  Army,  and  more  than 
1 50,000  into  the  Army  Reserve. 
Quality  has  never  been  higher. 

Long  afterwe  leave  the  recruit- 
ing scene,  many  of  the  young 
Americans  we  helped  join  our 
ranks  will  still  be  wearing  the 
uniform,  defending  the  nation. 
That  is  the  finest  legacy  we  who 
recruit  soldiers  can  leave  the 
American  people  - an  Army  of 
Excellence.  The  difficulties  that 


we  all  experience  on  the  job  will 
fade  and  be  replaced  with  fond 
memories. 

The  job  is  not  finished.  The 
mission  of  manning  the  force  is 
never  complete.  A commander 
is  never  completely  satisified, 
but  I leave  knowing  thatthe  Com- 
mand is  in  excellent  shape.  And 
I knowthatyou  will  giveGeneral 
Ono  the  same  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  and  the  same  commit- 
ment to  excellence. 

You  have  my  deepest  respect 
and  most  sincere  thanks. 


' j J.  0.  BRADSHAW 

V / Major  General,  USA 

^ ^ Commanding 
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E|  USAREC  Today 


Commentary 

NCOs  hold  key  to  leadership 


by  Sgt  Maj.  of  the  Army  Glen  E Morrell 


It  has  been  an  interesting  and  out- 
standing year  for  our  Army  so  far.  We 
have  done  tremendously  well  in  train- 
ing our  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  through  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer  Education  System  and 
the  Non-Commissioned  Officer  Develop- 
ment Program.  However,  I firmly 
believe  that  we  must  work  even  harder 
in  order  to  produce  quality  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  a better  Army. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding: 
non-commissioned  officers  make  non- 
commissioned officers!  We  are  the 
keepers  of  the  keys  which  unlock  the 
door  to  professionalism  and  technical 
competence.  We  are  the  doers;  we  are 
the  enforcers  of  policy  and  directives 
from  higher  authority.  We  make  things 
happen!  By  direction  of  our  chief  of 
staff,  our  mission,  and  that  of  the  NCO 
Corps  worldwide  is  to  be  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  our  force  and  how 
well  it  is  led  and  taught.  We  must  not 
only  be  concerned  with  training  sol- 
diers, but  also  with  training  trainers! 

I believe  we  all  need  to  stress  the 


importance  of  a trained  professional 
force  at  all  levels.  In  all  we  do,  we 
must  project  competence  and  profes- 
sionalism. It  is  the  perception  that  our 
soldiers,  our  nation  and  our  potential 
adversaries  must  have  of  us.  It  is  the 
reason  for  our  wearing  the  uniform 
and  our  mission  as  soldiers.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  the  nation  and  the  pub- 
lic that  we  are  an  Army  of  knowledge, 
wisdom,  technical  competence  and 
values. 

Non-commissioned  officers  cannot 
ignore  the  historical  importance  of  their 
profession,  the  society  from  which  it 
comes,  and  why  it  is  worth  preserving. 
We  owe  our  nation,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  the  debt  of  ensuring  that 
every  soldier  knows  what  it  is  they  are 
protecting  and  guarding,  and  why. 
For,  not  to  do  so,  we  run  the  risk  of 
guardians  not  knowing  or  valuing 
that  which  they  guard.  We  run  an 
even  greater  risk  of  losing  the  values 
and  freedoms  we  so  rightly  cherish 
and  preserve. 

Every  non-commissioned  officer 
(and  soldier)  must  portray  an  image 
that  is  immaculate  and  impeccable  in 
every  way  to  the  American  public,  our 


allies  and  potential  adversaries.  More 
importantly,  every  single  non-com- 
missioned officer  must  possess  intes- 
tinal fortitude.  It  takes  guts  for  an  NCO 
to  use  inherent  fortitude.  It  takes  guts 
for  an  NCO  to  use  inherent  authority 
and  responsiblity  in  training,  caring, 
leading  and  maintaining  soldiers  and 
their  equipment. 

The  bottom  line  is  very  simple.  NCOs 
must  recommend  the  promotion  of 
good  soldiers,  weed  out  poor  per- 
formers, train  the  right  soldiers  and 
teach  them  the  right  things . They  must 
comply  with  policies  and  directives 
from  higher  authority,  and  promote 
discipline  and  good  order. 

Our  profession  is  a way  of  life.  We 
must  set  the  standard  of  excellence 
high  in  our  priorities.  Through  a tough, 
dedicated  and  professional  NCO  corps, 
we  can  help  create  an  Army  of  sold- 
iers and  units  unsurpassed  in  ability 
and  ready  to  perform  their  mission  at 
any  time. 

We  must  ensure  all  soldiers  meet 
the  standards  and  never  forget  we,  the 
NCO  corps,  continue  to  pave  the  way. 

f 


Family  members  to  receive  dental  care 


After  July  1 family  members  of  all 
active  duty  military  personnel  can  be 
treated  on  a space- available  basis  at 
all  military  dental  facilities. 

This  announcement  was  made  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Billy  Johnson,  deputy  com- 
mander and  chief  of  dental  services  at 
Health  Services  Command,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 

“Although  Congress  has  authorized 


us  to  treat  these  families,  we  are  not 
being  given  additional  resources,” 
Johnson  said.  “The  increase  in  bene- 
fits will  result  from  more  efficient  use 
of  existing  resources.  One  way,  for 
example,  is  to  schedule  care  for  family 
members  when  the  active  duty  popu- 
lation is  low,  such  as  when  troops  are 
away  from  their  post  for  a training 
exercise. 


“This  will  have  no  effect  on  the  care 
we  provide  the  active  duty  soldier,”  he 
continued.  “Our  primary  responsibility 
is  making  sure  the  soldier  is  in  a good 
state  of  oral  health.” 

Any  time  dental  personnel  have 
available  after  treating  soldiers  will  be 
devoted  to  active  duty  family  members 
as  a second  priority.  Retirees  and  their 
families  will  be  given  third  priority. 
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Army  expands 
sponsorship  program 

The  Army  is  expanding  its  sponsorship  program  to 
provide  more  help  to  soldiers  and  their  families.  In  the 
past,  soldiers  have  been  assigned  sponsors  when  making 
a PCS  move  to  a new  assignment. 

Now,  soldiers  who  are  leaving  a post  can  be  assigned 
a sponsor  at  the  losing  installation  to  help  them  with 
separation  processing.  When  soldiers  take  part  in  exer- 
cises, their  families  can  be  assigned  sponsors  while 
they  are  away.  Soldiers  who  arrive  at  a new  post  on 
short  notice,  without  having  a sponsor  assigned  ahead 
of  time,  will  receive  a sponsor  when  they  arrive. 

Civilians  can  also  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  by 
completing  a sponsorship  request  card  at  their  local 
CPO  and  then  forwarding  it  to  their  gaining  installation. 

Further  details  are  available  in  the  new  AR  612-11 
which  is  presently  being  published.  This  regulation 
also  incorporates  the  goals  of  the  Army’s  Family  Action 
Plan.  (Focus,  MILPERCEN). 


New  physical  fitness 
school  policy 

The  Army’s  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  has  a 
new  physical  fitness  policy  that  affects  students  at- 
tending professional  development  courses  offered  at 
its  24  schools. 

The  change  pertains  to  students  and  the  Army  Phys- 
ical Readiness  Test. 

Before  Oct.  1, 1984,  students  could  be  given  up  to  90 
days  after  their  school  ended  to  pass  the  APRT.  But 
now,  students  attending  a professional  development 
course  56  days  or  longer,  have  to  pass  the  APRT  given 
at  the  end  of  the  course  to  graduate.  If  they  don’t  pass 
the  APRT,  they  will  be  designated  non-graduates  and 
sent  back  to  their  unit  or  to  their  next  assignment. 
(TRADOC  News  Release,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.). 

New  enlistees  must 
enroll  in  ‘Sure  Pay ’ 

Recruiters  should  be  aware  that  beginning  Oct  1, 
1985  all  inductees  entering  Army  service  will  auto- 
matically be  enrolled  in  “Sure  Pay.” 

Individuals  already  on  active  duty  as  of  Sept.  30, 
1985  will  not  be  affected  by  this  change  in  policy, 
however,  Army  officials  are  urging  everyone  to  take 
advantage  of  Sure  Pay.  Currently  over  70  percent  of 
soldiers  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the  program. 

‘Army  Family’  video 
distributed  worldwide 

A video  film  titled,  “The  Army  Family... A partner- 
ship” has  recently  been  distributed  worldwide  to  168 
commanders  of  Army  installations  and  agencies  that 
issue  identification  cards  for  soldiers  and  family 
members. 

The  film  concerns  the  basic  aspects  of  Army  life 
style  and  familiarizes  family  members  with  Army 
community  programs,  services  and  benefits. 

Inquiries  concerning  this  film  can  be  made  to  the 

Community  and  Family  Policy  Division,  HQDA 
(DAPE-HRF),  Autovon  225-4707/4723  or  to  Dr.  Barney 
at  the  Community  Activities  School,  Soldier  Support 
Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN,  Autovon  699- 
4774. 
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“...as  piety  cannot  bee  main- 
tained without  church  ordinances 
and  officers,  nor  justice  without 
lawes  and  magistracy,  no  more  can 
our  safety  and  peace  bee  pre- 
served without  military  orders  and 
officers.  ” 


So  wrote  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
nial General  Court  in  the  preamble 
to  its  1643  laws,  in  accord  with  al- 
most every  government  in  history. 
There  has  always  been  and  will  al- 
ways be  a need  for  a competent  army 
to  defend  the  homeland. 

Satisfying  that  need,  however,  is  a 
problem  that  has  faced  military  lead- 
ers since  cavemen  chose  sides  to  fight 
over  a waterhole.  Napoleon  resorted 
to  a draft  to  muster  his  reservoir  of 
manpower.  Washington’s  small  mil- 
itia caused  him  to  wonder  if  there 
wasn’t  “some  other  stimulus,  beside 
love  of  country,  to  make  men  fond 
of  the  service.” 

The  militia,  a pool  of  local  men 
loosely  trained  for  short-term  service, 
was  the  earliest  military  component 
defending  colonial  settlers.  Before  the 
Revolution,  each  colony  had  a militia, 


NO  MORE 

DRUMMERS 

AND 
FIFERS 


by  Peggy  Flanigan 
Public  Information  Specialist 
USAREC,  PAO 


Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  first  command- 
ing general  of  the  Army  (nowchief  of  staff) 
centralized  recruiting  under  the  General 


Recruiting  Service  in  1822.  Many  con- 
sider Brown  the  father  of  recruiting.  (U.S. 
Army  photo). 
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a tradition  passed  down  by  the  En- 
glish, to  fight  the  Indians.  As  Indians 
became  fewer,  however,  so  did  mil- 
itia members. 

When  war  with  Great  Britain 
appeared  imminent,  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress  declared  the  militias 
to  be  the  U.S.  Army.  Washington 
found  them  undertrained,  under- 
manned and  in  generally  poor  condi- 
tion due  to  their  “fight  today,  go 
home  tomorrow”  attitude.  He  suf- 
fered through  a despairing  first  year 
before  the  “Continentals,”  the  first 
volunteer  army,  was  recruited  and 
trained. 

The  early  American  Army  was  not 
easily  recruited.  Farmers  and  those 
with  good  jobs  were  reluctant  to 
change  their  lifestyles,  and  most 
remaining  able-bodied  men  were  al- 
ready part  of  their  state  militia.  That 
left  debtors,  vagrants  and  drifters. 

With  such  enormous  needs,  stan- 
dards for  joining  were  low.  A man 
was  qualified  if  he  knew  what  a 
musket  looked  like  and  he  was  big 
enough  to  carry  it.  In  militias  at  that 
time  the  basic  requirements  were  that 
a prospect  be  a male  between  16  and 
60,  and  that  he  provide  his  own 


musket,  powder,  flints  and  bullets. 
He  also  had  to  provide  his  uniform, 
for  which  he  was  paid  $20  if  the 
Continental  budget  allowed.  As  an 
added  inducement,  Congress  threw 
in  a blanket. 

Seeing  what  was  coming  in,  Wash- 
ington soon  put  out  the  word  that  no 
more  boys,  old  men  or  deserters 
would  be  accepted.  John  Adams, 
contending  that  a regiment  could  be 
enlisted  “of  the  meanest,  idlest,  most 
intemperate  and  worthless”  in  New 
England,  argued  for  “quality.” 

The  Continental  Army  went  from 
32,899  troops  after  Valley  Forge  to 
a low  of  about  13,400  at  the  end  of 
1783.  The  Constitution  gave  Con- 
gress the  power  “to  raise  and  main- 
tain armies,”  but  Americans  were 
uncomfortable  with  a standing  army. 
They  reasoned  it  was  one  thing  to 
raise  an  army  to  fight,  but  another  to 
trust  it  during  peacetime.  After  the 
war,  Congress  disbanded  the  army 
except  for  “25  privates  to  guard  the 
stores  at  Fort  Pitt  and  55  to  guard 
the  stores  at  West  Point.” 

In  1792,  the  militias  were  divorced 
from  the  Regular  Army  and  returned 
to  the  control  of  their  home  states, 


laying  the  foundation  for  today’s 
National  Guard.  Two  years  later  the 
Army,  which  had  been  slowly  re- 
building, still  only  had  about  3,500 
souls.  In  1798  Congress  gave  the 
president  authority  to  raise  12  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  six  light  dra- 
goons (cavalry),  but  recruiting  was 
suspended  soon  after. 

When  the  War  of  1812  began,  in- 
dividual regiments  had  to  find  their 
own  manpower.  Congress  noted  that 
this  mobilization  system  was  inade- 
quate and  authorized  a Regular  Army 
of  more  than  35,000.  The  president 
was  authorized  to  mobilize  30,000 
federal  volunteers  and  100,000  others, 
including  state  militia. 

This  looked  great  on  paper.  The 
small  Regular  Army,  however,  was 
scattered  across  the  frontier  with  no 
recruiting  depots,  no  barracks  and 
no  camps.  There  were  few  Regular 
Army  professionals  to  train  or  lead 
militiamen.  Militia  enlistment  car- 
ried a bounty,  or  bonus.  Recruiting 
for  the  Regular  Army,  which  had  no 
bonus,  was  difficult. 

An  upgrading  of  standards  also 
slowed  recruiting.  Officers  were  told 
not  to  accept  anyone  who  had 
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“...scurvy,  scale  head,  ruptures  or 
other  infirmities... but  no  objection  is 
to  be  made  to  a recruit  for  want  of 
size  provided  he  is  strong,  active, 
well-made  and  healthy.”  Enlistment 
terms  varied,  but  were  finally  set  at 
five  years. 

To  the  horror  of  the  American 
people,  Secretary  of  War  James 
Monroe  proposed  a long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  recruiting  problem:  A 
universal  draft.  Adverse  public  opin- 
ion caused  Congress  to  vote  for  a 
bounty  system  instead.  Monroe’s 
ideas  of  selective  service  was  set 
aside  for  100  years. 

Haphazard  recruiting  was  finally 
whipped  into  shape  in  1822.  Maj. 
Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  first  command- 
ing general  of  the  army  (now  chief 
of  staff)  insisted  that  manpower  pro- 
curement be  a separate  and  indepen- 
dent function.  By  centralizing  recruit- 
ing under  the  General  Recruiting  Ser- 
vice, the  forerunner  of  today’s  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command,  Brown 
enlisted  double  the  number  of  men 
than  had  been  recruited  the  previous 
year. 

America  entered  the  1846  war  with 
Mexico  with  a reduced  army  of  6,000 
men  led  by  Brig.  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor.  He  was  told  to  use  militia 
volunteers  --  but  only  if  Mexico 
struck  first.  Mexico  did,  and  the 
United  States  declared  war. 

The  war,  a short  series  of  en- 
counters between  U.S.  and  Mexican 
forces,  lasted  only  21  months.  But  the 
nation  learned  valuable  lessons  about 
recruiting  and  volunteers. 

Volunteers  were  recruited  from  the 
standing  militia,  usually  for  a year. 
They  were  sent  to  control  points, 
formed  into  companies  and  then 
mustered  into  federal  service.  Like 
the  Continentals,  volunteers  fur- 
nished their  own  uniforms  — and  a 
mixed  lot  they  were,  with  no  two 
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matching  outfits.  Wisely,  their  home 
states  furnished  them  with  standard 
arms. 

Volunteers  strengthened  the  Army 
in  numbers,  but  their  loyalty  was 
questionable  once  their  tours  ended. 
Taylor,  ready  to  advance  on  the 
Mexican  capital,  took  a quick  head 
count  and  found  that  a third  of  his 
volunteer  army  had  gone  home. 
Mobilizing  new  regiments,  Congress 
sensibly  declared  volunteers’  new 
term  of  service  to  be  “for  the 
duration." 

The  recruiting  situation  was  cha- 
otic a dozen  years  later  at  the  start 
of  the  Civil  War.  Neither  side  was 
prepared,  and  major  mobilization 
was  an  idea  only  dimly  understood. 

Both  sides’  recruiting  methods 
clearly  showed  how  not  to  raise  an 
army.  At  the  top  ranks  were  confu- 
sion, lethargy,  and  a lack  of  long- 
range  planning.  Recruits  were  hard 
to  find  once  the  war  was  under  way 
and  initial  rushes  of  patriotism  died. 
Militia  and  volunteer  quotas  became 
confused,  and  training  took  a back 
seat  to  combat.  Too  often,  custom 
from  previous  wars  dictated  how 
men  were  recruited  and  used  as 
soldiers. 


The  Recruiting  Service  was  re- 
stored in  1862,  but  it  made  little  dif- 
ference. It  had  its  hands  full  meeting 
the  call  for  men  in  all  the  ground 
forces  --  regulars,  militia,  and  vol- 
unteers. 

Bounties  and  substitution  fees 
complicated  matters.  Some  enter- 
prising veterans  enlisted  repeatedly, 
reaping  small  fortunes  in  bounties. 
Those  who  were  able  sometimes 
bought  substitutes  to  serve  in  their 
places.  The  situation  had  become 
“a  rich  man’s  war  and  a poor  man’s 
fight.” 

The  Confederacy  passed  the  first 
American  conscription  act  in  1862. 
Lincoln  followed  suit  by  calling  for 
900,000  militia  to  be  drafted  for  nine 
months,  but  a public  outcry  pre- 
vented the  draft  from  going  into  ef- 
fect. The  Union  tried  a second  draft 
in  1863  and  again  was  unsuccessful. 
The  draft  threat  and  the  stated  pen- 
alties for  resisting,  however,  brought 
in  the  men  needed. 
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At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Union 
Army,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  was  dismantled  swiftly  and 
drastically.  Most  of  what  remained 
was  on  occupation  duty  in  the  South. 
Recruiting  was  curtailed  by  late  1867. 
Large-scale  recruiting  was  soon  elim- 
inated altogether. 

Except  for  isolated  frontier  skir- 
mishes with  Indians,  the  United 
States  was  at  peace  until  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898.  That  war  was 
so  brief  that  American  men’s  ardor 
to  volunteer  never  had  time  to  cool. 
Recruiting  was  therefore  no  problem. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a strong 
enlistment  effort  was  undertaken  to 
refill  depleted  ranks.  Recruiting  sta- 
tions were  established  in  camps 
where  volunteers  were  being  demo- 
bilized. For  the  first  time,  men  could 
receive  their  discharges  and  step 
across  to  the  recruiting  station  to  re- 
enlist. 

Recruiting  became  an  orderly, 


Become  a Paratrooper 

IUMP  INTO  THE  FIGHT 


dependable  method  of  securing  man- 
power during  World  War  I.  Because 
of  high  physical  standards,  only 
about  44  percent  of  the  applicants 
were  accepted.  Even  so,  more  men 
were  enlisted  during  1917  than  in  any 
other  time  in  recruiting  history.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  draft,  more  than  3 mil- 
lion men  were  in  uniform  by  the  end 
of  the  war. 

World  War  II  brought  a variety  of 
methods  to  fill  the  ranks.  Volunteers 
were  sought  early  in  the  war,  the 
National  Guard  was  federalized,  and 
the  reserve  was  called.  In  a prewar 
effort  to  build  the  forces,  a draft  act 
was  passed  in  1940.  Recruiting  took 
a back  seat  to  tbe  draft  in  1942. 

When  this  war  ended,  the  military 
cut  back  again.  The  U.S.  Army  Re- 
cruiting Service,  however,  was  back 
in  busiriess  by  August  1945  with  the 
slogan,  “Make  It  a Million.”  With 
the  most  intensive  campaign  con- 
ducted up  to  that  time,  benefits  left 
from  wartime  veterans’  legislation 
and  flexible  enlistment  terms,  the 
service  attained  its  recruiting  goal. 


The  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
brought  the  armed  forces  into  a single 
national  military  establishment  under 
the  secretary  of  defense.  USARS  be- 
came the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Service  and  filled  the 
needs  of  the  land  and  air  arms  until 
separate  recruiting  staffs  were  set 
up  in  mid-1954. 

Volunteers  and  draftees  fought 
side-by-side  in  Korea.  At  the  start  of 
that  conflict,  the  recruiting  service 
had  1,200  stations  and  5,000  recruit- 
ers. The  Selective  Service  worked 
beside  recruiters  from  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War  through  Vietnam  until 
the  end  of  the  draft  in  1973. 

To  further  recruiting  operations, 
the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
was  established  in  October  1964  in 
Hampton,  Virginia,  and  moved  in 
1973  to  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois.  A 
staff  of  about  12,000  assigned 
throughout  the  United  States  and  at 
military  posts  overseas  works  to  at- 
tract enlistees.  The  command  is  a 
major  commercial  advertiser,  but  its 
heart  is  its  recruiters.  Advertisements 
only  give  prospects  a basic  message. 
Recruiters  do  the  detail  work,  and 
their  tools  and  techniques  combine 
modern  management  and  technology. 

Recruiting  is  no  longer  left  to 
chance.  And  that’s  a far  cry  from  the 
days  when  enlistments  required  a re- 
cruiting party  — replete  with  a drum- 
mer and  a fifer. 
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“At  the  April  Spring  Offensive  brief- 
ing, General  Bradshaw  said  that  there 
was  a lot  being  done,  ” stated  Col.  John 
G.  Burbules,  who  is  heading  up  the 
Spring  Offensive  Action  Group.  “Our 
job  is  to  cut  through  some  of  the  red 
tape  and  make  things  happen  which 
are  good  for  the  recruiter  and  there- 
fore good  for  the  Command.” 

In  a major  policy  change,  the  Com- 
manding General  decided  that  station 
commanders  must  attend  the  Station 
Commander’s  Course  (SCC)  prior  to 
assuming  station  commander  duties. 
Further,  field  recruiters  in  the  Trans- 
itional Training  and  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram (TTE)  are  prohibited  from  at- 
tending the  SCC. 

“It  makes  sense, ’’Burbules  said.  “The 
TTE  program  is  designed  to  teach  a 
new  recruiter  his  trade  while  providing 
on-the-job  experience.  It’s  just  not 
fair  to  push  the  new  recruiter  into  a 
sales  leadership  position  until  he’s 
learned  how  to  be  an  effective  sales- 
person." 

First  sergeant  training  is  high  on  the 
General’s  list  of  priorities.  The  Spring 
Offensive  Action  Group  Task  Force 
ALPHA  is  determining  recommen- 
dations for  the  type  of  training,  who 
should  conduct  it,  and  how  it  will  be 
accomplished.  This  task  force  is  com- 
posed of  recruiters  and  managers  from 
a variety  of  positions  from  station 
commander  to  battalion  command  ser- 
geant major. 

“The  recruiter  training  NCO  must 
be  properly  used  to  improve  the  sales 
efficiency  of  the  whole  unit  by  elimin- 
ating individual  recruiters’  problem 
areas,”  stated  Burbules.  The  com- 
manding general  said  that  he  did  not 
want  the  RTNCO  “filling  in”  as  acting 
station  commanders  or  assistant  first 
sergeants. 

"The  RTNCO  wears  the  white  hat,” 
General  Bradshaw  stated.  “If  he  has 
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to  drive  production  temporarily,  re- 
cruiters will  not  relate  to  him  as  they 
once  did.” 

JOIN  training  videos  covering  daily 
interface  and  prospecting  will  be  de- 
veloped over  the  next  several  months. 
“The  interface  action  is  a high  priority 
item  to  the  General,”  Burbules  added. 

The  General  directed  that  a change 
be  made  to  the  Recruiting  Officer 
Orientation  Course  (ROOQ  curriculum 
for  battalion  commanders.  Under  the 
change,  they  now  attend  the  first 
week  of  ROOC  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind. , and  then  come  to  USAREC 
headquarters  for  a series  of  briefings. 

“This  will  add  faces  and  places  to 
the  organization  chart  for  the  new  bat- 
talion commanders,”  the  Commanding 
General  stated. 

The  Commanding  General  is  con- 
cerned about  gold  badge  awards  for 
station  commanders. 

“He  wants  to  find  an  equitable  way 
to  give  the  gold  badge  to  station  com- 
manders who  are  team  builders  and 
do  a good  job,”  Burbules  said.  “That’s 
not  the  only  action  though.  Our  Task 
Force  CHARLIE  will  look  at  the  whole 
range  of  incentives.” 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Carney, 
USAREC’s  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral (West),  requested  that  the  awards 
system  be  expanded  to  include  the 
company  commanders  and  companies. 

USAREC  Command  Sgt.  Maj. 
Tommie  L.  Abner  concurred,  “Com- 
pany commanders  should  be  able  to 
earn  a gold  badge  and  ring  for  their 
company’s  achievements.” 

The  Commanding  General  is  plan- 
ning to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  two- 
year  geographical  reassignment  pol- 
icy. A policy  letter  requiring  brigade 
commanders  to  prepare  mid  and  long- 
range  personnel  plans  was  distributed 
in  March.  “The  goal  is  to  improve  pro- 
duction efficiency  by  reducing  per- 


sonnel turbulence,”  Burbules  stated. 

Additionally,  new  commanders  and 
staff  members  are  now  receiving  in- 
instructions at  the  ROOC  on  how  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  personnel  turbu- 
lence through  effective  planning. 

The  Commanding  General  tasked 
USAREC’s  Command  Legal  Counsel 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  recruiter 
tolls  and  parking  fees  being  charge- 
able to  the  daily  expense  account. 

As  a related  issue,  the  action  to  re- 
move decals  from  Army  vehicles  was 
dropped,  since  GSA  has  decided  that 
new  cars  will  no  longer  have  large 
door  decals. 

The  issue  to  reduce  the  administra- 
tive workload  and  reporting  require- 
ments received  attention.  Task  Force 
DELTA  was  formed  to  determine 
which  reports  and  controls  are  neces- 
sary and  must  be  retained  and  which 
ones  are  no  longer  needed  and  can  be 
eliminated. 

“Most  of  the  Spring  Offensive  pre- 
liminary work  is  completed,”  Burbules 
stated.  “We’re  eager  to  help  remove 
some  roadblocks  and  irritants  in  the 
Command.” 

“I  don’t  want  anyone  to  conclude 
from  our  analysis  of  the  Command’s 
problems  that  this  is  an  ineffective  or 
inefficient  Command,”  The  Com- 
manding General  concluded.  "We  are 
a high-performance,  mission-oriented 
organization.  The  Spring  Offensive 
should  make  us  even  better.”  ^ 
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Are  you  guilty  of  fraud,  abuse? 


by  Francine  Biere 
USA  I SC,  PAO 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


This  is  the  second  part  of  a two  part 
article  on  FTS  phone  abuse.  The  first  part 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  recruiter 
JOURNAL. 

According  to  David  Ostrander,  com- 
munications management  specialist 
and  the  Army  FTS  manager  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Commercial  Communic- 
ations Office  (ARCCO)  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  “Education  and  publicity  hinge 
on  strong  command  support.  With  the 
help  of  the  director  of  information 
management  (DOIM)  at  the  install- 
ation level,  the  installation  commander 
can  establish  a regular  method  of 
education  for  all  civilian  and  military 
personnel.” 

The  telecommunications  control 
board  consists  of  the  local  commander 
or  deputy  commander,  the  director  of 
information  management,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  staff  elements,  major 
units  and  tenants  on  the  post.  This 
board  formulates  policy  and  other  as- 
pects of  communications. 

There  are  various  methods  of  moni- 
toring calls  made  over  FTS.  ARCCO 
distributes  a monthly  report  from  GSA 
showing  20  percent  of  all  calls  going 
out  over  FTS  lines.  This  report  identi- 
fies originating  number,  the  number 
that  was  called,  the  day  and  hour  the 
call  was  made  and  the  length  (in  min- 
utes) of  the  call.  ARRCO  sends  this 
report  to  each  intermediate  ISC 
command. 

GSA  prepares  a quarterly  report 
that  is  based  on  the  same  data  as  the 
monthly  report  and  provides  the  total 
number  of  calls  made  on  FTS  lines  and 
the  approximate  dollar  amount  of  each 
call.  This  report  is  sent  to  each  inter- 
mediate command  by  ARCCO. 

"Some  individual  installations  have 
the  capability  of  gathering  the  same 
data  provided  by  ARRCO  and  GSA 
reports  on  a daily  basis  through  an 
Automatic  Message  Accounting 


(AM A)  System.  Software  systems 
manipulate  data  from  AMA  providing 
information  for  management  reports 
that  include  the  busiest  time  of  day  for 
FTS  use  and  the  number  of  calls  to  a 
certain  area  code.  It  also  identifies  the 
exact  extension  the  call  was  made 
from,”  Ostrander  explained. 

There  is  another  system  available  at 
some  installations  — Least  Cost  Rout- 
ing (LCR)  or  Automatic  Route  Selec- 
tion (ARS).  This  system  automatically 
selects  the  most  appropriate  or  best 
routing  for  all  calls  and  usually  pro- 
vides printed  feedback  on  originated 
calls. 

"Not  all  installations  have  LCR  or 
ARS  available.  But,  as  old  systems  are 
replaced  with  new  ones,  these  routing 
systems  are  being  included,”  Ostrander 
said. 

And  so,  it  is  now  possible  to  trace 
calls  made  — who  made  them,  who 
those  calls  were  made  to,  how  long  the 
calls  were,  and  when  they  were  made. 
This  is  data  that  can  be  used  as  evi- 
dence, if  necessary. 

One  method  of  control,  from  a local 
management  viewpoint,  according  to 
Ostrander,  is  loss  of  FTS  access.  “If 
that  does  happen,  the  office  requesting 
FTS  access  after  the  loss  will  not  only 
have  to  justify  why  they  need  FTS 
lines  but  will  also  document  why  they 
lost  them  in  the  first  place,”  he  said. 

The  unofficial  use  of  FTS  lines  con- 
stitutes fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  and  as 
such,  a very  personal  method  of  con- 
trol is  disciplinary  action. 

For  military,  a person  found  guilty 
of  unofficial  use  of  FTS  lines  can  be 
prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
UCMJ. 

The  commander  has  the  option  of 
the  type  of  disciplinary  action,  but  it 
can  include  a letter  of  reprimand,  an 
Article  15  or  a court-martial. 

Civilians  come  under  public  law. 
Again,  the  commander  has  the  option 
of  couseling,  a letter  of  reprimand  or 
dismissal. 


According  to  Bill  Reich,  technical 
program  branch  chief,  ARRCO,  “It 
takes  a commitment  of  local  com- 
manders and  supervisors  to  control 
FTS.  Those  local  commanders,  super- 
visors and  personnel  must  realize  they 
can  control  FTS  — it’s  not  going  to 
control  them.” 

Those  installations  that  have  suc- 
cessfully brought  down  FTS  costs  have 
had  excellent  command  support.  “In 
one  instance  all  but  four  FTS  circuits 
were  turned  off  on  weekends  and 
nights  — in  other  words,  during  non- 
duty hours.  After  three  months  and  no 
complaints,  the  commander  decided 
to  turn  off  those  four  circuits  during 
non-duty  hours.  Any  official  long  dis- 
tance phone  calls  could  be  made  easily 
through  the  operator. 

“The  result  — that  particular  instal- 
lation is  averaging  two  or  three  official 
calls  each  night  as  opposed  to  hundreds 
of  calls  each  night  before  the  lines 
were  pulled,”  Ostrander  said. 

“The  success  of  this  particular  in- 
stallation began  with  strong  command 
support.  This  installation  embarked 
on  a publicity  campaign  which  in- 
cluded information  extracted  from  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  reports  pro- 
vided by  ARCCO  and  used  for  publi- 
cation in  daily  bulletins  and  the  local 
media.  Education  began  with  FTS 
identifying  unofficial  FTS  use  as 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse,”  Ostrander 
added. 

Commanders  can’t  do  it  all.  Consider 
the  consequences  if  a unit  or  organi- 
zation loses  FTS  access.  Although 
most  people  may  not  abuse  FTS,  it  is 
everyone’s  responsibility  to  report  mis- 
use or  abuse  to  the  DOIM. 

Those  installations  that  have  suc- 
cessfully controlled  FTS  use  are 
encouraged  to  contact  ARCCO.  And, 
installations  that  realize  a problem 
exists  and  need  help  should  also  con- 
tact ARCCO.  !f 
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Calling  cards 


According  to  John  Holland,  Chief, 
USAREC  Administrative  Support 
Branch,  the  command  annually  allo- 
cates $50,000  to  $60,000  to  keep  each 
recruiter  supplied  with  an  ample  stock 
of  calling  cards.  “Unfortunately”,  said 
Holland,  “only  a very  few  of  the  cards 
are  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  first  designed.” 

Calling  cards,  according  to  Sparks, 
were  first  introduced  during  the  Ren- 
aissance. "When  tradesman  or  business 
people  called  upon  the  lord  of  the 
manor  they  would  be  greeted  by  the 
doorman  who  would  ask  them  to  write 
their  name  and  the  reason  for  their 
visit  on  a white  card.  The  card  would 
then  be  delivered  to  the  master  of  the 
house  for  his  reply. 

“Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  15th  Century 
artist  and  inventor,  is  also  credited 
with  being  one  of  the  first  to  use  a calling 
card.  He  would  present  a white  card 
showing  a perfect  hand-drawn  circle. 


People  would  be  so  impressed  with 
the  circle  that  they  would  immediately 
invite  him  into  their  home  or  business 
for  an  audience,”  said  Sparks. 

The  history  of  the  recruiting  calling 
card  is  much  more  recent.  “The  orig- 
inal idea  of  issuing  a calling  card  came 
out  of  a ‘brainstorming’  session  held 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  in  1969,”  said  Hol- 
land. “The  idea  was  soon  after  adopted 
as  an  excellent  recruiting  tool.  Al- 
though there  is  no  Army  policy  re- 
stricting other  individuals  from  using 
calling  cards,  recruiters  are  the  only 
people  issued  cards  at  government 
expense.  They  are  very  helpful  in  in- 
troductions. For  recruiters  it  lends  a 
tremendous  credibility  and  it  is  some- 
thing they  can  leave  with  their  pros- 
pect for  keeps. 

“Calling  cards  are  automatically  is- 
sued to  all  new  recruiters.  They  receive 
an  initial  issue  of  1,000  cards.  How- 
ever, recruiters  can  apply  through  their 
chain  of  command  for  a further  issue 


effective  recruiting  tools 
they  must  be  used  correctly! 


by  Master  Sgt.  Derek  Scammell 
Editor,  recruiter  JOURNAL 


What  is  white  and  black  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  phone  booths,  in- 
side envelopes  or  attached  to  high 
school  lockers? 

Give  up?  Well,  if  s a recruiter  “call- 
ing card,”  better  known  in  recruiting 
circles  as  the  “business  card.” 

Many  recruiters,  according  to  Master 
Sgt.  Philip  T.  Sparks,  training  team 
chief,  USAREC  Recruiting  Opera- 
tions, are  wasting  or  misusing  their 
cards. 
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of  1,000  cards  if  they  can  show  their 
initial  issue  was  put  to  good  use.  In 
addition  they  can  apply  for  new  cards 
any  time  their  assignment  changes  or 
they  are  promoted,”  said  Holland. 

Requests  for  cards  in  color  or  with 
the  recruiter’s  photo  or  nickname  at- 
tached will  not  be  considered  under 
any  circumstances.  "There  have  been 
instances  where  recruiters  have 
requested  the  printing  of  cards  with 
nicknames,  such  as  Porky  Pigg,”  con- 
cluded Holland. 

Many  recruiters,  according  to  Hol- 
land and  Sparks,  misuse  their  cards, 
because  they  either  don’t  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  cards  or  they  have 
never  been  instructed  in  their  proper 
use.  “Recruiters  who  use  mass  hand- 
outs of  the  calling  card  to  DEPs  who 
work  in  supermarkets  for  inserting  in 
shopping  bags,  leaving  them  beside 
cash  registers,  taping  to  high  school 
lockers,  or  even  placing  them  in  phone 
booths  will  get  very  little  return,  if 
any,  for  their  time  and  investment,” 
said  Sparks. 

“The  card  should  be  used  ‘up  front’ 
as  part  of  the  recruiter’s  sales  presen- 
tation in  establishing  credibility.  The 
most  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
immediately  place  the  calling  card 
‘physically’  into  the  individual’s  hand. 
It’s  no  use  handing  it  out  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conversation,  and  say- 
ing “Give  me  a call  sometime,”  said 
Sparks. 

“It  is  most  important  to  get  people  to 
remember  your  name.  The  first  few 
seconds  after  the  handshake  and  the 
introduction  are  the  most  important. 
Give  out  the  card,  and  as  they  are  hold- 
ing it,  tell  them  it  can  be  useful  in 
remembering  important  information. 

“When  speaking  to  high  school  stu- 
dents, urge  them  to  write  their  school 
locker  combination  on  the  back  of  the 
card.  Some  recruiters  stamp  the  back 
of  the  card  with  a space  for  the  stu- 
dent’s locker  number.  The  card  can 
also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
distribution  of  RPIs  and  mail  back 
cards,”  said  Sparks. 

“When  talking  to  COIs,  don’t  be  afraid 
to  give  them  more  than  one  card,  es- 
pecially if  they  will  be  able  to  give  a lot 
of  valuable  assistance.  The  same  ap- 


plies to  DEPs.  They  should  all  be  given 
at  least  10  cards.  Recruiters  should 
then  ensure  that  their  DEPs  or  COIs 
write  their  names  on  the  back  of  the 
card  so  that  they  will  know  who  rec- 
ommended future  referrals.  Calling 
cards  are  the  recruiter’s  means  of 
identifying  themselves  and  the  Army, 
especially  when  someone  you  meet 
asks  about  the  kind  of  uniform  you’re 
wearing.  A calling  card  clears  up  the 
question  in  a hurry  and  opens  the  way 
for  introductions. 

“Recruiters  should  also  remember 
to  carry  an  ample  supply  of  cards  with 
them  at  all  times.  They  don’t  serve  any 
useful  purpose  in  a desk  drawer.  Some 
excellent  places  where  they  can  be 
carried  are  in  the  wallet , Recruiter  Sales 
Book,  Portfolio,  or  in  the  inside  cover 
of  the  Planning  Guide  or  Sales  Kit 
pouch  pocket.  Many  recruiters  insure 
that  their  wives  and  children  have  an 
ample  supply  of  cards  as  well.  Every- 
one who  carries  the  recruiter’s  cards  is 
an  assistant  salesperson,”  said 
Sparks. 

"Cards  should  also  be  presented  to 
parents  of  prospects  upon  introduction. 
The  new  enlistee’s  reception  station 
and  basic  training  location  can  be  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  the  card  for  the 
parents.  Other  data  that’s  important  is 
the  local  phone  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  should  an  emergency 
arise.  Leave  several  cards  with  the 
parents,  and  when  the  new  soldier 
gets  a mailing  address  they  can  write 
it  on  the  back  to  give  to  friends  that  de- 
sire to  write,  or  pass  it  out  to  other 
prospects.” 

Sparks  noted  that  many  recruiters 
omit  printing  their  home  phone  num- 
ber on  the  calling  card.  “This  is  very 


important,”  said  Sparks.  “Many  peo- 
ple work  all  day  and  find  it  difficult  to 
call  the  recruiting  station.  However, 
they  can  always  contact  the  recruiter 
at  his  home.  A lot  of  recruiters  say  the 
reason  they  don’t  put  their  home  phone 
number  on  the  card  is  to  prevent  re- 
ceiving crank  or  misleading  calls. 
However,  calls  of  this  nature  are  usu- 
ally very  remote,  and  the  benefits 
usually  far  exceed  the  minor  incon- 
veniences,” concluded  Sparks. 

The  main  thing  for  all  recruiters  to 
remember  is  that  the  calling  card  can 
only  be  an  effective  recruiting  tool — if 
used  correctly. 

More  information  on  the  use  and 
ordering  of  calling  cards  can  be  found 
in  AR  310-1  or  USAREC  Pamphlet 
360-1.  % 
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Have 

exhibit 

will 

travel 


by  Spec.  5 David  Janoff 
Recruiting  Support  Center 
Cameron  Station,  Virginia 


Have  exhibit  - will  travel!  Those 
are  the  words  Sgt.  1st  Class  Sam 
Garcia  lives  by.  Garcia  is  the  national 
exhibits  traveling  man  for  the  Recruit- 
ing Support  Command.  And  he  knows 
better  than  just  about  anybody  that 
to  do  your  best  recruiting  at  a national 
convention  you  must  have  an  exhibit 
to  use  as  a base  of  operations. 

The  Recruiting  Support  Command’s 
Cameron  Station  headquarters  has  also 
known  this  from  way  back  when. 
That’s  why  they  take  very  seriously 
their  responsibility  for  the  designing, 
building,  maintenance  and  storage  of 
all  exhibits  used  in  USAREC’s  na- 
ional  convention  program. 


Standing  at  the  Army  exhibit  at  the  Girl 
Scouts  convention  are  booth  staffers 
2nd  Lt.  Cassandra  Edmonson  (center) 
and  SFC  Margaret  Poirier  talking  with 
one  of  the  attendees. 
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Garcia  is  the  Command’s  NCO  in 
charge  of  exhibits  when  they’re  not 
at  home.  He  packs  and  arranges  for 
transportation  of  the  exhibit  to  the 
convention  site.  He  unpacks  and  sets 
it  up.  He  makes  sure  that  the  exhibit 
is  either  staffed  or  secured  at  all 
times.  And  when  the  show  is  over, 
Garcia  repacks  the  exhibit  and  ar- 
ranges for  shipment  to  the  next  des- 
tination - or  back  to  the  Support 
Command  for  storage. 

The  highlight  of  the  convention 
year  is  traditionally  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  This  meeting  brings  together 
Army  personnel  and  leaders  of  indus- 
try and  government. 

This  year  USAREC’s  message  was 
conveyed  by  a special  convention 
exhibit  that  included  backlit  trans- 
parencies, a video  tape,  narrated  slide 
show  and  “polarmation”  graphics. 

All  these  techniques  were  combined 
to  give  the  command’s  annual  report 
to  important  influencers  from  high 
government  officials  to  leaders  of 
industry. 

Garcia  said  that  currently  eight  dif- 
ferent Army  messages  can  be  dis- 
played at  conventions:  Army  College 
Fund,  high  tech  training  opportun- 
ities, Army  apprenticeship  program, 
ROTC,  Army  Reserve,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  and  equal  opportunity  in  the 
Army.  There  are  also  Medal  of  Honor 
graphics  for  use  at  meetings  of  vet- 
erans’ groups  and  at  other  patriotic 
gatherings. 

The  most  important  decision  made 
all  year  is  determining  which  national 
conventions  the  Army  can  attend. 
There  are  always  more  requests  than 
the  Support  Command  can  handle,  so 
USAREC  looks  carefully  at  the  various 
organizations  and  decided  which  groups 
are  most  likely  to  help  USAREC 
accomplish  its  goals. 


Plastic  flying  discs  were  distributed  by 
Army  recruiters  at  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  convention.  They  attracted  many 
young  people  to  the  Army’s  exhibit. 


During  FY84,  recruiter-supported 
convention  exhibits  represented  the 
Army  at  44  national  conventions. 

Among  the  many  conventions  the 
Army  has  scheduled  this  year  are  the 
American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges  in  April  in  Cincin- 
nati: the  National  Science  Teachers’ 
Association  Convention  in  June  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Hispanic 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York  City  during 
July. 

Once  the  schedule  is  completed, 
each  recruiting  battalion  receives  a 
copy  of  that  schedule  covering  the 
entire  year. 

Two  months  before  each  conven- 
tion, information  packets  are  sent  to 
the  battalion  concerned,  and  the  bat- 
talion is  required  to  send  a booth- 
manning schedule  back  to  USAREC 
one  month  before  the  convention 
opens. 

Recruiters  who  have  had  excep- 
tionally good  results  at  conventions 
agree  that  the  booth  staffer  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  exhibit.  % 


Comments  heard  at 
Girl  Scouts 
Convention 

Jeanne  Quinn,  county  commis- 
sioner, Lake  County,  111.:  “I’m 
impressed  by  the  way  the  Army 
is  seriously  offering  educational 
opportunities.  Education  is  top 
priority,  and  the  emphasis  on 
education  and  technical  training 
is  a good  one.  I like  the  move 
away  from  the  ‘macho’  image  of 
the  past.” 

Laura  Kananen,  17-year  old  Girl 
Scout:  "The  Army  offers  a lot. 
I’m  worried  about  how  to  pay  for 
college,  and  Sgt.  1st  Class  Garcia 
explained  the  Army  College  Fund 
and  other  benefits.” 

Deirdre  Di  Cara,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Girl  Scouts’  North- 
western Council:  “I  had  been 
unfamiliar  with  the  Army  College 
Fund,  and  it  looks  like  it  might 
be  the  answer  for  girls  who  want 
to  go  to  college  and  can’t  afford 
to  attend." 
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THREE  HATFIELD  BROTHERS  IN  THE  ARMY- ROGER 


ALLEN  HATFIELD,  a June  1 984  graduate  of  Glen  Burnie, 
Md.  High  School,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army  under  the  De- 
layed Entry  Program. 

Roger  follows  his  two  brothers  in  selecting  an  Army 
career.  PFC  STEVEN  HATFIELD  is  stationed  with  the 
519th  Military  Police  Battalion,  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  and 
SPEC.  4 JOHN  HATFIELD  is  assigned  to  the  522nd  En- 
gineering Company,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Roger  took  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  He 
joined  the  Army  under  the  Training  of  Choice  Program, 
and  was  later  assigend  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  for  ad- 
vanced individual  training  as  an  intelligence  analyst. 

The  three  brothers  recently  took  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  their  recruiter  SGT.  1ST  CLASS  STEPHEN  L. 


CARTER,  GLEN  BURNIE  RECRUITING  STATION,  Balti- 
more/Washington Recruiting  Battalion.  (Beverly  Wool- 
dridge, Balt/Wash  Rctg  Bn). 


Brothers  John,  Roger  and  Steven  Hatfield  are  re- 
united briefly,  prior  to  Roger  departing  for  basic  train- 
ing at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 


SAN  ANTONIO  MAYOR  HENRY  CISNEROS  recently 
declared  March  as  “Project  Hi-Grad  Month”  within  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  ceremonies  held  at  the  city 
hall. 

In  presenting  the  proclamation  to  Lt.  Col.  Larry  W. 
Wilcox,  commander  of  the  San  Antonio  Recruiting  Bat- 
talion and  1st  Lt.  Gilbert  Alfaro,  project  officer  for  “Project 
Hi-Grad”  the  mayor  emphasized  the  need  in  the  armed 
forces  for  “the  best  qualified  young  men  and  women  in 
the  nation  for  increasingly  technological  jobs.” 

V 


The  mayor  is  the  son  of  retired  Col.  and  Mrs.  J.  George 
Cisneros,  formerly  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  90th  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Command,  San  Antonio.  (Pat  Davis,  San 
Antonio  Rctg.  Bn). 


San  Antonio’s  mayor  Henry  Cisneros  presents  a proclam- 
ation to  Lt.  Col.  Larry  W.  Wilcox,  commander  of  the  San 
Antonio  Recruiting  Battalion,  declaring  March  “Project  Hi- 
Grad  Month”  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  (Photo  by  Pat 
Davis,  San  Antonio  Rctg.  Bn). 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PLAYER  AWARD  is  a concept 
that  has  taken  hold  in  the  Cleveland  Recruiting  Battalion. 
It  has  become  a successful  tool  for  arousing  interest  in 
the  Army  among  students  in  area  high  schools.  Because 
of  that  success,  it  has  become  an  annual  event. 

This  year  the  awards  were  presented  after  a dinner  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  battalion,  honored  students, 
soccer  coaches  and  principals  of  area  high  schools. 
Special  guests  present  for  the  ceremony  were  members 
of  the  Cleveland  Force  of  the  Major  Indoor  Soccer 
League. 

Thinking  back  to  the  last  ceremony,  James  H.  Grose, 
Cleveland  A&SP  Chief,  recalled  how  the  previous  event 
has  helped  the  battalion.  “For  years  one  area  high  school 
was  not  very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  recruiters  as- 
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signed  to  it.  The  prinicpal  was  reluctant  to  allow  Army 
events  at  this  high  school  and  to  assist  recruiters  in 
general.  After  the  soccer  award  ceremony,  however,  all 
that  changed.  He  was  more  than  willing  to  help  out  in 
that  effort.”  (Perry  E.  Edelbergs,  Cleveland  Rctg  Bn) 


Sgt.  1st  Class  Robert  Anetz  is  the  Training  and  Doc- 
tine  Command’s  (TRADOC)  first  In-Service  Recruiter 
of  the  Year. 

Anetz,  Operations  NCO  for  Fort  Jackson’s  In-Service 
Recruiting  Office  at  the  separation  transfer  point,  was 
recently  chosen  from  TRADOC  in-serivce  recruiters  to 
represent  the  command  in  the  Army  wide  competition. 


“It  makes  us  and  Fort  Jackson  look  good,”  said  Anetz. 
“Of  course  I’m  honored  by  being  selected,  but  it  was  a 
combination  of  people  who  actually  won  it.  My  team 
members  - Staff  Sgt.  Sam  Davey  and  Spec.  4 Stuart 
Edick  - must  also  take  credit.  They  work  hard.  In  today’s 
Army,  you  don’t  just  do  something  on  your  own.  There’s 
always  a team  effort  involved.  My  wife,  Beth,  really 
pushed  me,  too,”  he  added. 

According  to  Anetz,  this  is  the  first  year  that  the  In- 
Service  Recruiter  of  The  Year  competition  was  held.  “They 
had  screening  boards  for  TRADOC,  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command,  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  the  Military  District  of 
Washington,”  he  said.  “From  these  boards , one  in-service 
recruiter  of  the  year  was  chosen  from  each  command. 
One  of  us  will  be  the  Army-wide  winner.”  (Spec.  4 Carl 
Purvis,  PAO,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.). 


Maj.  Richard  E.  Coleman,  Sr.,  Assistant  Inspector 
General  41 2th  USAR  Engineer  command,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  gives  his  son,  Richard  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  the  Oath  of 
Enlistment.  Coleman  is  a junior  in  high  school  who  re- 
cently joined  the  Army  Reserve  under  the  Split  Option 
Program.  He  will  be  an  Administrative  Specialist  in  the 
Army  Reserve  after  completing  Basic  and  Advanced 
Individual  Training.  (Melanie  McNutt,  Jackson  Rctg 
Bn). 


Pfc.  Dane  Bergeron  has  been  credited  with  saving 
the  life  of  a mother  and  her  two  small  children  after  a 
tornado  struck  the  small  community  of  Montegut,  Terre- 
bonne Parish,  Louisiana,  southwest  of  New  Orleans, 
during  the  early  hours  of  Feb.  11. 


At  the  time  of  the  incident  Bergeron  was  working  as  a 
hometown  recruiter  aide  at  the  Houma  Recruiting  Station, 
New  Orleans  Rctg  Bn.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  last 
week  of  this  45-day  tour. 

The  near  tragedy  occurred  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  when  neighbor  Patrick  Theriot  was  attempting 
to  open  the  windows  in  his  trailer  home  (a  recommended 
action  when  threatened  by  a tornado)  when  he  was 
sucked  out  of  his  trailer  and  blown  with  the  trailer  into 
nearby  Terrebonne  Bayou.  Theriot  remembers  floating 
in  the  bayou  as  the  trailer  containing  his  wife,  two 
children,  and  his  uncle,  Clarence  Voisin,  was  swept 
downstream.  Unable  to  catch  up  with  the  trailer  in  the 
swift  current,  he  swam  to  shore  and  sought  Bergeron’s 
help. 

Rushing  immediately  to  the  bayou  bank,  Bergeron  and 
his  son-in-law  decided  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
trailer  by  swimming,  iso 'he  'launched  a small  boat.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  trailer  the  occupants  had  climbed 
onto  the  roof. 

Upon  reaching  the  family  he  helped  them  into  the  boat 
and  took  them  to  the  bayou  bank.  He  then  treated  Mrs. 
Theriot  for  shock  and  a badly  cut  leg  later  requiring  35 
stitches.  The  children  suffered  minor  cuts  and  abrasions. 

Bergeron,  a former  lifeguard,  credits  his  Army  training 
in  being  able  to  react  the  way  he  did. 

Bergeron  has  since  rejoined  his  signal  unit,  with  the  7th 
Special  Forces,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  (Aaron  Williams,  New 
Orleans  Rctg  Bn). 


The  Hammond,  La.,  Recruiting  Station,  commanded 
by  newly  promoted,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Hamilton  Duplessis 

has  come  up  roses  as  shown  by  the  first  quarter  1985 
awards.  Top  RA  Recruiter  is  Hamilton  Duplessis;  Top 
Reserve  Recruiter  is  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  Gill;  and  the  unit 
is  Top  Reserve  Station  for  Company  and  Battalion  cate- 
gories. Duplessis  has  also  just  received  the  Gold  Recruiter 
Badge. 

He  attributes  his  selection  as  station  commander  to  his 
success  as  a field  recruiter  in  New  Iberia  from  April  1983 
to  February  1984.  "I  volunteered  for  recruiting  because  I 
thought  I could  do  a good  job,  and  it  was  a challenge,” 
he  said. 

A native  of  New  Orleans,  Duplessis,  his  wife  Maria, 
and  Hamilton  Jr.,  age  3,  live  in  Hammond. 

Maria  lends  her  support  by  listening  to  his  problems. 
“She  lets  me  get  it  off  my  chest,”  Duplessis  says.  “Without 
\^Jher  support  I would  not  be  a successful  recruiter.” 


“The  station  has  achieved  a lot  in  a short  time.  We  are 
the  most  motivated  station  in  the  Baton  Rouge  Company,” 
concluded  Duplessis.  (Sonia  Wood,  New  Orleans  Rctg 
Bn). 


Gold  Recruiter  Badge  Winner,  newly  promoted,  Sgt  1st 
Class  Hamilton  Duplessis  gives  credit  for  recruiting  success 
to  support  of  family. 


The  number  two  recruiting  station  in  the  New  Orleans 
Recruiting  Battalion  is  the  Slidell  Recruiting  Station, 
commanded  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Wesley  Crutcher  since 
June  1984. 

“I  am  especially  proud  of  our  tum-around,”  says  Crutcher. 
“Our  IIIA  production  and  team  effort  made  it  possible.” 


esa 


Wesley  Crutcher  “Army  has  better  promotion  opportunities.  ’ 
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Crutcher  comes  from  a military  background.  His  father, 
three  brothers  and  one  sister  have  all  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice covered.  He  served  a four  year  term  in  the  Air  Force 
and  after  a six  month  break  in  service  joined  the  Army. 
“The  Army  offers  the  best  programs  and  better  promotion 
opportunities,”  he  said. 

Crutcher,  his  wife  Debra,  and  son  Wesley  II,  age  2, 
live  in  New  Orleans  East.  A believer  in  establishing  high 
goals,  Crutcher  aspires  to  be  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
one  day! 

Other  members  of  the  Slidell  Recruiting  Station  are 

Staff  Sgt.  Guillermo  Candelaria,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Thomas 
Mattocks,  Staff  Sgt.  William  Griffin,  Sgt.  Jeffrey  Wayne, 
and  Spec  4.  Stanley  Lodes.  (Sonja  Wood,  New  Orleans 
Rctg  Bn.) 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  PIPES  FADED  AWAY,  and  it 

was  easy  to  conjure  up  an  image  of  the  rolling  hills  of 
Scotland,  with  a gray  morning  mist  hovering  over  the 
moors. 

The  loud  sound  of  applause  brought  reality  back,  and 
Staff  Sgt.  Lawrence  Campbell,  Jr.  smiled  as  he  shifted 
mentally  from  the  tribal  Scotsman  wearing  the  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  white  Campbell  tartan  to  Army  soldier 
in  green  shirt  and  black  shoulder  boards.  The  enthusiastic 
applause  came  from  the  Rumford,  Maine,  Rotarians  who 
had  been  entertained  by  this  recruiter-bagpiper  and  per- 
haps transported  in  thought  to  earlier  days,  when  the 
sounds  of  the  pipes  were  used  on  the  battlefield  to 
frighten  the  enemy. 

Campbell  told  them  that  the  instrument  dates  back  to 
about  500  B.C.  and  has  been  used  by  armies  in  France 
and  Great  Britain.  In  North  Africa  during  World  War  II, 
the  unique  sounds  of  the  pipes  provided  moral  support  to 
the  Scots,  Irish  and  Canadians,  psyching  them  up  for 
battle. 

Campbell,  recruiting  station  commander  in  Rumford, 
has  been  playing  and  enjoying  the  pipes  for  three  years. 
He  teaches  adult  education  classes  on  the  instrument  at 
the  Rumford  Community  Center  and  one  of  the  local  high 
schools,  and  hopes  to  start  a class  in  another  school  soon. 
“Many  young  people  find  the  sounds  of  the  bagpipes 
different  and  interesting,  and  wish  to  learn  how  to  play,” 
he  said. 

Campbell  doesn’t  use  the  bagpipes  to  promote  interest 
in  the  Army  --  there  just  isn’t  any  link.  However,  it  is  one 
of  those  subtle  influencers  which  are  often  the  best  kind, 
because  they  are  not  deliberate  or  planned.  They  just 
happen  naturally.  He’s  a bagpiper;  he’s  a soldier  - and 
looking  good.  Everyone  who  hears  him  play  those  pipes 


(proudly  . . . because  he’s  a Campbell)  sees  him  wearing 
his  Army  greens,  not  his  Scottish  plaid.  (Erthalder 
Westover,  Concord  ^otg  ftoJ- 


SSG  Campbell  gives  and  introductory  lesson  on  the  Scottish 
bagpipes  to  David  Crutchfield,  local  high  school  senior. 
(Gregory  Davis,  Rumford  Falls  Times) 


1st  Sgt  Tony  Dunham,  Portland  Recruiting  Company, 
Portland  Recruiting  Battalion,  Ore.,  took  advantage  of 
his  rank  of  Major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  to  swear  his 
son,  Scott,  into  the  active  Army. 

Scott  qualified  for  the  Army  College  Fund  and  received 
the  job  of  unit  supply  specialist 
After  swearing  in  his  son,  Maj.  Dunham  became  1st 
Sgt.  Dunham  again  and  went  back  to  the  job  of  “putting 
them  in  boots.  ” (Maureen  Meisner,  Portland  Rctg  Bn). 
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“The  few  who  cheat  know  their 
chances  of  getting  away  with  it  are 
slim...  It’s  just  not  worth  sacrificing 
their  careers.  ” 
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During  an  intensive  investigation  of 
recruiting  improprieties  in  1979  about 
440  Army  recruiters  were  relieved  for 
recruiting  malpractice.  As  a result  of  a 
congressional  mandate,  USAREC’s 
Enlistment  Standards  Directorate  was 
formed  as  a point  of  quality  control 
over  recruiting.  During  the  last  seven 
years  the  directorate  has  monitored 
Army  recruiting  to  insure  that  every 
recruit  has  a proper  assessment  of  the 
Army  he  or  she  is  entering.  In  a 
recruiter  JOURNAL  interview,  Colonel 
Scott  M.  Tippin,  Director  of  Enlistment 
Standards,  talked  about  ESD’s  ongoing 
efforts  to  keep  the  recruiter  honest. 

JOURNAL:  As  the  Command  “watch- 
dog,” how  does  Enlistment  Standards 
keep  recruiters  honest? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  Although  we’re 
known  as  the  “watchdog”,  we  prefer 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  Command 
guardian.  Regulations  determine  what 


the  recruiter  can  or  cannot  do.  We 
assure  that  he  follows  those  rules. 
Keeping  recruiters  honest  requires  a 
complex  monitoring  and  feedback 
system.  We  put  out  a monthly  report 
going  down  to  the  recruiters  on  the 
number  of  training  discharges,  Delayed 
Entry  Program  losses,  recognitions 
received  in  the  Pride  of  Ownership 
report,  ASVAB  testing,  moral  waivers, 
and  many  other  areas.  The  report 
serves  as  a deterrent.  People  do  well 
what  the  boss  checks. 

There  is  another  report  that  goes  to 
battalions  which  tracks  every  recruiter, 
station,  and  company.  A battalion 
can  use  those  figures  to  take  whatever 
actions  it  feels  appropriate  to  make 
sure  we  are  recruiting  with  integrity. 

Still  another  report  goes  to  brigades 
with  just  the  numbers.  For  example, 
in  a particular  brigade  report  we  ident- 
ified that  25  percent  of  a certain  bat- 
talion’s contracts  during  the  year  were 
by  “126”  letters.  We’d  had  problems  in 
the  Command  with  “126”  letters,  so 
we  told  the  brigade  to  check.  When 


the  brigade  checked  the  battalion, 
they  found  several  instances  of  falsified 
“126”  letters. 

JOURNAL:  How  effective  are  pre- 
ventive measures  applied  by  ESD? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  They’re  very  effective. 
The  Directorate  makes  three  battalion 
inspections  each  month  to  look  at 
monitoring  and  tracking  systems.  We 
pull  packets  to  review  documents  in 
them  and  assure  regulations  are  being 
followed. 

My  staff  watches  for  trends  that 
signal  trouble  is  ahead.  We  have  estab- 
lished goals  for  the  majority  of  areas. 
If  a battalion  exceeds  that  goal,  a flag 
is  up  that  something  is  not  right;  so 
we  have  the  battalion  look  at  the 
situation,  or  we  conduct  an  inspection. 
Through  these  checks  ESD  has  a good 
handle  on  what’s  going  on  at  the 
station  level. 

JOURNAL:  Are  recruiting  improp- 
rieties widespread? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  No,  they’re  isolated, 
only  popping  up  periodically.  We 
believe  that  with  a strong  enlistment 
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standards  program  it’s  logical  to  assume 
that  the  number  of  allegations  will 
decrease.  Our  goal  is  to  reduce  that 
number  each  successive  year.  Battalions 
aren’t  given  a numerical  goal  of , say, 
15  or  20  allegations,  because  we  don’t 
want  to  discourage  their  reporting  to 
us  when  they  approach  that  number. 
Sometimes  the  battalions  feel  that  if 
they  didn’t  have  a strong  program  last 
year,  finding  more  allegations  through 
a strengthened  program  will  increase 
their  total.  That’s  true,  but  during  the 
next  year  the  number  should  lessen. 

JOURNAL:  Who  can  make  an  alleg- 
tion? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  Anyone  can  make 
an  allegation,  no  matter  where  they 
are. 

JOURNAL:  What  procedures  are 
followed  when  an  allegation  is  made? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  It  depends  on  where 
the  allegation  surfaces.  Let’s  say  that 
a parent  makes  an  allegation  that  his 
son  was  enlisted  with  a juvenile  record. 
And  the  recruiter  told  the  recruit  not 
to  mention  the  record  because  juvenile 
records  are  sealed.  Within  five  days 
after  the  parent  reports  the  allegation 
to  the  battalion  commander,  station 
commander,  or  whomever,  a report  is 
forwarded  to  ESD.  We  advise  the 
battalion  to  investigate.  Then  the 
battalion  assigns  an  officer  from 
within  the  battalion  — but  not  from  the 
company  being  investigated  — to  talk 
to  the  parent,  to  the  recruiter,  or  to 
other  applicants  who  might  have  been 
processed  by  that  recruiter.  The  invest- 
igating officer  can  go  into  the  records 
to  see  how  many  training  discharges 
the  recruiter  has  had.  He  might  talk  to 
people  who  have  discharged  from  the 
training  brigades  to  see  if  others  have 
experienced  the  same  situation. 

An  investigative  report  is  then  sent 
to  the  battalion  commander  for  evalu- 
ation and  recommendation.  The  bat- 
talion commander  reviews  the  case, 
makes  his  recommendation  and  sends 
the  report  to  brigade  headquarters  for 
review  by  the  judge  advocate,  who 
briefs  the  commander.  The  brigade 
commander  concurs  or  nonconcurs 
with  the  battalion’s  recommendations, 


and  sends  the  report  to  ESD.  We 
review  it  for  investigative  sufficiency 
and  Command  Legal  Counsel  reviews 
it  for  legal  sufficiency.  Then,  if  the 
Directorate  and  Legal  Counsel  believe 
there  is  enough  evidence  of  impro- 
priety, we  brief  the  case  to  one  of  the 
deputy  commanding  generals  for  his 
decision.  That  decision  could  simply 
be  disciplinary  action,  such  as  a letter 
of  reprimand.  However,  if  he  feels 
that  the  recruiter  should  be  relieved, 
reclassified  and  reassigned,  he  briefs 
the  commanding  general.  The  com- 
manding general  is  the  ultimate  au- 
thority for  relieving  a recruiter  for  im- 
propriety. 

JOURNAL:  What  amount  of  time  is 
required  for  those  procedures? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  We  have  a 50-day 
suspense.  We  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
recruiter,  the  applicant,  and  the 
Command. 

JOURNAL:  By  starting  investig- 
ations at  battalion  level,  a lot  of 
time  is  saved,  isn’t  it? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  Well,  yes.  But  an 
allegation  can  also  be  investigated 
through  our  centralized  investig- 
ation force.  Each  quarter  we  bring 
17  officers  to  the  Headquarters  — 
operations  officers  from  battalions; 
admin  officers  from  battalions  and 
brigades.  These  officers  attend  two 
days  of  classes  to  learn  what  to  look 
for  during  an  investigation.  They  return 
to  their  duty  stations,  and,  if  we  need 
them,  they  are  just  a phone  call  away. 
They  return  to  the  Headquarters  for 
briefings  and  they’re  sent  out  to  invest- 
igate. Usually  these  investigators  are 
used  for  a wide-spread  investigation 
to  eliminate  a lot  of  traveling  on  the 
part  of  the  battalion. 

JOURNAL:  Sometimes  investigative 
reporters  will  pick  up  on  a disgruntled 
applicant  and  build  the  story  into 
some  bad  publicity  for  the  Army. 
How  does  ESD  react  to  those  allegations? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  An  allegation  has  to 
come  to  us  through  channels.  We 
might  quietly  check  the  facts  on  the 
disgruntled  recruit,  but  we  don’t  react 
unless  the  allegation  is  official.  We 
have  to  react  to  official  allegations. 


“Most  recruiters  are  honest.. impro- 
prieties are  isolated.  We  believe  that  with 
a strong  enlistment  standards  program... 
allegations  will  decrese.  ” 

We  can’t  say,  “We  know  that  recruiter. 
He  would  never  do  a thing  like  that." 
One  of  the  reasons  that  we  require 
every  allegation  to  come  to  Head- 
quarters, regardless  of  the  outcome,  is 
to  be  prepared  for  other  possible 
inquiries.  We  have  so  many  feedback 
systems  that  later  we  may  hear  from  it 
again.  . . the  applicant  may  write  to 
his  congressman,  for  example.  If  the 
report  is  at  hand,  we  don’t  have  to  go 
back  for  information. 

JOURNAL:  What  happens  to  the 
recruit  who  feels  he  has  been  misled? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  It  depends  on  several 
things. 

A recruit  is  given  at  least  5 occasions 
to  tell  other  people  of  an  unreported 
incident  in  his  records.  After  the 
recruiter  has  asked  this  question,  a 
MEPCOM  person  again  asks  if  the 
recruit  has  any  convictions  or  warrants 
against  him.  Then,  if  that  individual 
contracts,  he  is  sworn  in  by  a commis- 
sioned officer,  who  tells  him,  “If  you 
have  any  unrevealed  police  records 
and  you  don’t  tell  us,  once  you’re  in 
the  Army  it’s  five  years  or  a $10,000 
fine.” 

When  that  recruit  gets  to  the  training 
base,  the  company  commander  again 
reminds  him  that  he’d  better  tell  the 
truth.  Regardless  of  what  the  recruiter 
told  him,  that  recruit  has  many  other 
chances  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Normally,  if  the  Entrance  National 
Agency  Check  - the  ENTNAC—  con- 
tains an  unrevealed  offense  when  it 
comes  back,  the  soldier  is  discharged. 
We  don’t  want  people  in  the  Army 
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“Although  we’re  known  as  the  ‘watch- 
dog,’ we  prefer  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
the’ Command  guardian.’  Regulations 
determine  what  the  recruiter  can  or  can- 
not do.  We  assure  he  follows  those  rules.  ” 

who  lie.  We  do  make  allowances  for 
the  super  soldier  who  honestly  forgot 
or  thought  that  it  had  been  taken  care 
of.  Through  the  training  command 
that  soldier  can  request  an  exception 
to  policy  form  MILPERCEN. 

JOURNAL:  The  fear  of  being  accused 
of  improprieties  must  be  in  the  mind 
of  every  recruiter. 

COL.  TIPPIN:  No  one  likes  to  be 
investigated.  . . no  one  wants  to  be 
stopped  by  a policeman.  But  if  we  are 
to  keep  recruiting  honest,  investi- 
gations are  a necessary  evil.  Almost  all 
recruiters  are  honest,  but  we  do  have 
a small  percentage  who  succumb  to 
pressure  and  cut  corners. 

JOURNAL:  Do  most  allegations  turn 
out  to  be  false? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  Yes.  In  fact,  last 
year  when  we  investigated  1178  alleg- 
ations, the  total  number  of  recruiters 
relieved  for  impropriety  was  only  67. 

Quite  often  the  allegation  arises 
from  selective  listening  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant.  For  example,  if  an 
applicant  who  has  done  well  on  the 
ASVAB  test  and  received  a high  school 
diploma  talks  with  the  recruiter,  that 
recruiter  might  tell  the  applicant  that 
he  is  eligible  for-  the  Army  College 
Fund.  He  might  tell  the  young  man  — 
or  woman  — that  means  $25,200  dol- 
lars, $700  a month  for  college  if  the 
enlistment  is  in  certain  MOS.  The  re- 
cruiter isn’t  selling  jobs,  he’s  selling 


the  Army  as  a way  of  life.  But  that 
money  sticks  in  the  applicant’s  mind. 
When  the  applicant  reaches  the  MEPS, 
our  guidance  counselor  might  recom- 
mend his  entrance  into  the  Army  and 
MOS  not  authorized  for  the  Army 
College  Fund. 

Suddenly  the  recruit  is  contracted  and 
shipped  to  training.  He  learns  that  he 
can’t  get  the  College  Fund,  and  he 
makes  an  allegation  of  false  promise. 
The  recruiter  didn’t  lie  to  him.  There 
was  a break-down  in  communications 
when  the  applicant  reached  the  MEPS. 

JOURNAL:  Doesn’t  recruiter  error 
come  into  some  allegations? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  We  receive  a lot  of 
allegations  that  are  actually  recruiter 
errors.  Sometimes  the  allegation  results 
from  a new  recruiter  just  not  knowing 
better.  During  those  incidents  the  re- 
cruiter usually  admits  that  he  didn’t 
know  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  If 
there  was  no  intent  on  his  part,  he 
probably  won’t  be  relieved.  But  there 
will  be  someone  definitely  telling  him 
that  he  HAS  to  know  the  regulations, 
and  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse. 

JOURNAL:  Are  recruiters  given 
enough  caution  against  improprieties? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  We  teach  the  enlist- 
ment standards  program  at  the  basic 
course.  One  of  the  objectives  of  Spring 
Offensive  is  to  increase  awareness  of 
enlistment  standards.  Together  with 
ESD,  Command  Legal  Counsel  has 
put  together  a two-hour  class  that 
discusses  improprieties  and  miscon- 
duct. The  class  will  be  taught  at  bat- 
talion and  company  levels.  The  bri- 
gade judge  advocates  teach  that  same 
lesson  plan  when  the  opportunity 
arises.  A lot  of  information  is  going 
out  to  let  recruiters  know  that  we  are 
watching. 

JOURNAL:  In  view  of  a shrinking 
market  and  other  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ing, do  you  expect  recruiting  impro- 
prieties to  increase? 

COL.  TIPPIN:  As  the  recruiting 
environment  gets  tougher,  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  for  the  recruiter  to 
cut  corners.  We  have  found,  however, 
that  the  more  emphasis  we  put  on  the 


program,  the  more  monitoring  that  is 
done,  the  more  we  are  able  to  compen- 
sate for  these  trends.  As  I mentioned, 
the  average  Army  recruiter  has  integrity. 
We  identify  the  few  who  don’t  and  get 
rid  of  them.  The  Army  has  to  be  open 
and  honest  with  the  applicant  during 
an  interview.  To  be  satisfied,  the  soldier 
has  to  be  told  outright  what  the  Army 
is  like,  what  he  is  guaranteed.  Otherwise, 
he  comes  into  the  Army,  is  dissatisfied 
becomes  a disgruntled  soldier  and 
causes  problems  for  the  units. 

Even  the  few  recruiters  who  would 
cheat  know  that  their  chances  of  get- 
ting away  with  it  are  slim.  They  might 
cut  the  corner  the  first  time  and  not  be 
caught.  But,  if  they  cut  it  the  second 
or  the  third  time,  it’s  just  a matter  of 
time  until  they  will  be  caught.  It’s  just 
not  worth  sacrificing  their  careers. 
ESD  has  too  many  feedback  systems 
for  improprieties  not  to  be  detected.  I 
don’t  think  malpractice  is  a chronic 
illness  within  the  Command.  Through 
our  many  checking  and  monitoring 
systems,  the  Army  is  recruiting  with 
integrity.  £ 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

Having  served  as  an  Infantry  and  a Mili- 
tary Police  officer  since  his  commission- 
ing in  1961,  Colonel  Tippin  entered  the 
Recruiting  Command  as  Commander, 
U.  S.  Army  Omaha  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand in  1 980.  In  September  1 982,  he  re- 
ceived assignment  as  Director,  Enlist- 
ment Standards  Directorate,  Headquar- 
ters, U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  ILL.  Col.  Tippin  will  com- 
plete his  assignment  with  the  Command 
this  month,  continuing  to  Fort  Richard- 
son, Alaska,  where  he  will  serve  as  post 
commander. 
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John  Harvard  (seated)  hails 
graduating  ROTC  Cadets 


by  Cpt.  Jeffrey  M.  Welch 
Assistant  Professor,  Military  Science 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Cadets  Adam  Schulman  and  Eli 
Nathans  have  more  in  common  than 
most  Army  ROTC  cadets.  Not  only  do 
they  both  attend  Harvard,  they  are 
alsoMSIVs,  and  will  be  commissioned 
this  month  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
Both  cadets  are  Rhodes  Scholars  who 
recently  completed  their  studies  in 
England. 

The  two  originally  met  during  the 
summer  of  1980  as  they  traveled  with 
other  Rhodes  Scholars  to  England 
aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  This  is 
a traditional  trip  funded  for  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  so  they  can  meet  the  other 
students  prior  to  enrolling  in  Oxford. 

Although  they  were  in  different 
colleges  at  Oxford  (the  35  different 
colleges  that  make  up  Oxford  Univer- 
sity are  all  located  in  the  same  area), 
the  two  students  stayed  in  touch  with 
each  other,  and  their  friendship  grew 
over  the  following  two  years. 

On  a summer  vacation  to  the  United 
States,  Cadet  Nathans  paid  a visit  to 
the  Army  ROTC  unit  at  Massachusets 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT)  and  dis- 
cussed the  ROTC  program  with  one  of 
the  unit’s  officers.  When  he  returned 
to  England  he  discussed  what  he  had 
learned  with  Cadet  Schulman.  They 
both  knew  they  were  going  to  Harvard 
when  they  completed  their  studies  at 
Oxford,  and  they  knew  they  could  join 
the  ROTC  program  at  MIT. 

Harvard  had  disbanded  its  ROTC 
program  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
MIT  — located  just  down  the  Charles 
River  from  Harvard  University  — made 


arrangements  to  enroll  Harvard  stu- 
dents in  its  own  ROTC  program.  MIT 
also  has  cross-over  arrangements  with 
Tufts  University  and  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

Other  factors  influenced  Eli  Nathans’ 
and  Adam  Schulman’s  thinking  about 
ROTC.  “Living  in  Europe  helped  us 
better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
military  obligations  that  the  United 
States  has  assumed,”  Cadet  Nathans 
said.  “Also,  among  our  fellow  students 
were  two  recent  graduates  from  West 
Point  and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
Getting  to  know  them  proved  to  be 
something  of  an  education  about  the 
nature  of  the  American  armed  services 
and  the  people  who  serve  in  them.  In 
any  event,  for  these  and  other  reasons 
we  decided  to  enroll  in  ROTC  on  our 
return.” 

“The  military  training  and  discipline 
of  ROTC  have  been  a welcome  com- 
plement to  the  academic  life,”  said 
Cadet  Schulman.  “By  joining  the  Army, 
you  learn  a tougher  sort  of  self-disci- 
pline and  a truer  sense  of  your  own 
powers  under  stress,  and  you  come  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  citizenship 
from  a new  and  broader  perspective.” 

Cadets  Schulman  and  Nathans  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1982. 
They  both  enrolled  in  Harvard  — 
Schulman  in  a Ph.D.  program  and 
Nathans  in  law  school.  They  joined 
the  ROTC  program  at  MIT,  and  com- 
pressed MS  I and  II  into  one  year. 
After  the  MS  III  year  they  attended 
Advanced  Camp  ’84,  where  both  were 
in  Moosfe  Company.  Both  are  guaran- 
teed reserve  forces  duty  and  hope  to  be 
selected  for  Military  Intelligence  when 
commissioned. 

Cadet  Schulman,  who  is  Airborne 
qualified,  is  currently  the  Cadet  Bat- 
talion executive  officer,  and  a Dis- 


A symbolic  Hail  and  Farewell.  Cadets  Eli 
Nathans  (left)  and  Adam  Schulman  flank 
the  stature  of  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  University  in  1 636. 

tinguished  Military  Student.  He  is 
working  on  his  doctorate  in  history  of 
science  with  an  expected  completion 
date  of  June  1987.  Cadet  Nathans  is 
Assistant  Battalion  Adjutant,  and  is 
currently  enrolled  in  Harvard  Law 
School  with  an  expected  graduation 
date  of  June  1987. 

Cadet  Schulman  was  born  in  Taipai, 
Taiwan  in  1959.  In  1976,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  entered  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago where  he  pursued  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  chemistry.  He  graduated 
with  general  honors  in  1980  and  was 
awarded  a Rhodes  Scholarship  to  Ox- 
ford University  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  While  at  Oxford  he  pur- 
sued a second  bachelor’s  degree  in 
philosophy  and  physics.  In  June  1982 
he  graduated  with  first  class  honors. 

Cadet  Nathans  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  1957.  He  entered  Yale 
University  in  1975,  and  graduated  with 
a degree  in  history.  At  Oxford,  he  also 
studied  history.  y 
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Sharper  leadership  skills 
= higher  retention 


by  Capt.  Mike  Finnigan 
Public  Affairs  Office 
425th  Transportation  Brigade  (USAR) 


Exactly  what  is  the  First  Line  Super- 
visor (FLS)  training  program? 

It’s  a six-month  long,  three-phased 
program  specifically  designed  to  help 
any  and  every  unit  retain  its  own  sol- 
diers. It’s  a program  aimed  directly  at 
the  FLSs  in  those  units. 

The  425th  Transportation  Brigade 
(USAR),  Fort  Sheridan,  II.,  is  one 
organization  that  has  got  into  this  pro- 
gram in  a big  way.  Fourteen  of  its 
units  have  thus  far  requested  and  been 
scheduled  for  the  program. 

One  thing  unusual  about  the  FLS 
training  program  is  this:  Although  the 
training  is  coordinated  by  the  brigade’s 
strength  management  office,  it  is  con- 
ducted by  the  requesting  unit’s  NCOs. 

When  the  program  first  started, 
Army  Reserve  units  were  losing  many 
members.  Research  revealed  that  a 
major  part  of  the  problem  centered 
around  FLSs  not  properly  caring  for 
their  soldiers! 

The  425th’s  retention  NCO,  Master 
Sgt.  Joseph  P.  Gannon,  said  of  the 
program:  “You  have  retention  problems 
when  you  have  soldiers  who  feel  un- 
wanted, unneeded,  or  that  nobody’s 
interested  in  their  personal  problems. 
We  intend  to  cut  these  problems  way 
down,  and  this  is  the  program  to  do 
it. 

“We  are  training  our  FLSs  to  know  a 
soldier’s  abilities,  his  wants  and  his 
needs.  And  we  will  train  the  FLS  in  his 
responsibilities.  If  the  FLS  takes  care 
of  the  soldier,  the  soldier  is  likely  to 
remain  with  the  unit.  Successful  re- 
tention is  due  to  the  FLSs  doing  their 
jobs  correctly.” 


Before  training  begins,  the  unit  is 
surveyed  by  the  strength  management 
office.  Soldiers  are  randomly  picked 
to  answer  anonymously  102  questions 
about  all  aspects  of  the  unit. 

Phase  I begins  as  soon  as  the  results 
are  tabulated.  It  is  16  hours  of  instruc- 
tion conducted  over  a two  day  period 
at  a hotel  or  motel  located  where  the 
unit  is.  The  training  is  held  during  a 
non-drill  weekend. 

Participants  learn  of  strength  man- 
agement programs,  how  leadership 
affects  retention,  and  they  view  tapes 
on  human  behavior  and  how  applied 
leadership  principles  affect  this  be- 
havior. 

Problems  that  apply  directly  to  the 
units  are  discussed  openly.  Possible 
solutions  are  recommended,  and  what 
is  learned  by  the  students  is  put  to 
work  at  following  drills. 

A typical  lesson  might  be  what  a 
FLS  should  do  when  a soldier  comes 
to  him  with  a question  about  pay,  pro- 
motion possibilities,  or  Reserve  bene- 
fits. Rather  than  the  FLS  sending  that 
soldier  to  another  section  to  get  the 
answer,  the  NCO  himself  should  go  to 
the  appropriate  section,  find  out  the 
answer,  and  then  get  back  with  the 
soldier. 

By  doing  this  the  FLS  has  prevented 
the  soldier  from  getting  “the  run-a- 
round,” has  answered  the  immediate 
question,  and  has  indicated  to  the  sol- 
dier that  the  soldier  is  important  to 
him  and  to  the  unit.  He  has,  in  effect, 
told  the  soldier  that  he  cares. 


After  the  first  phase  of  training, 
Phase  II  begins  with  each  FLS  being 
given  a “personal”  work  plan  for  study- 
ing and  implementing  during  the  next 
six  months.  These  work  plans  help 
them  accomplish  whatever  personal 
goals  they  have  in  being  effective 
leaders. 

Phase  III  follows  six  months  later. 
It  consists  of  the  strength  management 
office  conducting  another  survey  and 
comparing  it  with  the  first  survey  of 
the  unit. 

It  is  hoped  that  soldiers  in  the  units 
will  have  been  positively  affected  by 
the  NCOs  putting  into  action  what  they 
have  learned. 

“Through  this  type  of  training  we 
believe  that  turmoil  in  the  units  will  be 
reduced  significantly,”  Gannon  said. 
“Heavy  command  emphasis  will  con- 
tinue to  be  put  on  FLS  training  by  the 
425th  Transportation  Brigade.” 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  425th  Transporta- 
tion Brigade  is  made  up  of  23  units 
(including  detachments ) in  the  six  mid- 
western  states  of  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  It 
is  an  Army  Reserve  Brigade  headquar- 
tered at  Fort  Sheridan,  ILL. 
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New  Guard  educational 
program  proves  popular 

with  service  personnel 


by  Spec.  5 Margaret  Dirsa 
65th  Public  Affairs  Detachment 
Massachusetts  National  Guard 

New  educational  incentives  have  been  introduced  for 
the  Army  in  the  form  of  the  “New  GI  Bill  plus  the  New 
Army  College  Fund.”  However  they  don’t  apply  to  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

To  remain  competitive  in  attracting  men  and  women 
into  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  a brand  new 
educational  opportunity  has  been  introduced.  Officials 
expect  it  will  keep  and  attract  hundreds  of  individuals 
into  its  ranks. 

The  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  offer  two  programs 
whereby  individuals  may  earn  an  associate’s  degree  in 
just  nine  months  or  a bachelor’s  degree  in  20  months 
(that’s  less  than  two  years)! 

The  associate’s  degree  program,  open  to  both  service 
personnel  and  their  families,  costs  approximately  $2,700. 
The  bachelor’s  degree  program  costs  $3,400.  Student 
HELP  loans  are  available. 

“It’s  the  best  thing  we’ve  had,”  said  1st  Lt.  Jay  Daley,  a 
full-time  technician  assigned  as  program  administrator. 
“There  are  no  other  full-time  night  programs  offered  in 
the  state.  And  what  could  be  more  convenient  for  people 
in  the  Guard.” 

Those  enrolled  in  either  the  associate’s  or  bachelor’s 
degree  program  meet  twice  weekly  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  and  one  Saturday  a month  at  selected  loca- 
tions. Upon  graduation,  a business  administration  degree 
with  a major  in  management  is  awarded  from  one  of 
several  participating  colleges. 

The  educational  program,  open  to  recruits  and  career 
personnel,  grew  out  of  a special  task  force  formed  in  1983 
by  the  Adjutant  General  Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  Spadorcia. 
He  wanted  a 10-member  task  force  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems behind  National  Guard  personnel  getting  their  col- 
lege degrees. 

“We  found  that  there  was  no  problem  for  people  going 
to  school  full-time  during  the  day  and  taking  advantage  of 
our  tuition-free  program,”  said  Maj.  Dean  J.  Saluti,  state 
organizational  effectiveness  officer. 

“Our  first  objective  was  that  there  had  to  be  a light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,”  said  Saluti.  He  explained  that  on  the 
average  it  takes  a person  seven  to  10  years,  working  full- 
time and  going  to  school  part-time,  to  get  this  degree.  For 
many  people  in  the  National  Guard  it  takes  even  longer, 
“so  there  had  to  be  a finite  length  of  time  for  the  program 


and  it  had  to  be  an  extremely  structured  course,"  he  said. 

Another  consideration  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  learning  environment.  Saluti  explained  that 
they  wanted  a classroom  setting  which  would  be  familiar 
and  non-threatening,  particularly  for  older  persons  who 
may  have  developed  a "college  phobia.” 

“There  are  some  people  in  the  Guard  who  have  been  out 
of  school  since  they  were  17-years  old.  They  may  be  in 
their  late  40’s  or  early  50’s  now,  making  $30,000  or  $40,000 
a year  at  their  civilian  occupation,  but  they’re  going  to 
feel  out  of  place  on  a college  campus,”  he  said.  For  this 
reason  seven  National  Guard  armories  across  the  state 
were  selected  as  classroom  locations. 

Members  of  the  task  force  originally  approached  var- 
ious state  colleges  and  universities  to  aid  them  in  the 
development  of  the  programs.  However,  Saluti  said  they 
found  many  institutions  lacking  or  unresponsive.  “Some 
didn’t  have  the  administrative  or  logistical  suport  to  help 
us  and  some  just  didn’t  have  any  commitment  to  the 
program.” 

Among  those  private  institutions  participating  in  the 
education  program  are  Anna  Maria  College  and  Quincy 
Junior  College.  Both  were  selected  for  their  excellent 
academic  reputation,  according  to  Saluti. 

A 20-course  curriculum  was  developed  which  covers 
the  business  application  of  skills  as  well  as  infusing  mili- 
tary related  skills  into  the  topic.  For  example,  in  Account- 
ing I and  II,  students  learn  how  to  do  business  spread- 
sheets as  well  as  military  accounting  systems. 

Saluti  also  explained  they  took  great  pains  in  selecting 
appropriate  instructors  for  the  program.  “We  solicited 
help  from  the  academic  community  to  recruit  only  pro- 
fessional, highly  qualified  people.  We  wanted  people 
who  wouldn’t  ordinarily  teach  part-time  and  who  would 
be  excited  about  being  a part  of  this  program." 

Saluti  said  the  first  classes  began  in  February  1984, 
with  150  students  enrolled  in  the  bachelor’s  degree  pro- 
gram, and  350  students  enrolled  in  the  associate’s  degree 
program.  Every  semester  he  expects  the  number  of  stu- 
dents will  double  and  said  within  the  next  two  years  they 
expect  2,000  to  3,000  students  enrolled  at  any  one  time. 

Officials  are  also  anticipating  the  development  of  a 
master’s  degree  program  perhaps  as  early  as  1986.  There 
are  approximately  16,000  Army  and  Air  Force  National 
Guard  personnel  in  Massachusetts  who  could  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program.  For  this  reason,  Saluti  said,  officials 
are  considering  establishing  a downtown  Boston  center 
for  military  education.  S' 
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Rings  and  Thi 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries  concerning 
these  listings  maybe  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  orphone  AV  459-3871, 
commercial  (312)  926-3871. 


RECRUI 


ATLANTA 

SFC  Nathaniel  Brown 
SFC  William  B.  Davies 
SSG  Robert  C.  English 
SFC  Fred  Shillow  Jr. 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Stephen  C.  Reagan 


INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Gearold  J. 

LANSING 

SSG  Michael  A 

MILWAUK 

SSG  David  J.  Rep 


BURGH 

[Urman  Kelley 
S.  Lesson 

GH 

arles  W.  Priest 


GOLD  BADGES 


SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Robert  W.  Lincoln 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Daryl  J.  Wall 


ATLANTA 

SGT  Rueben  Davis 

BALT/WASH 

SFC  Ricky  Bowerman 
SSG  Herbert  A.  Mills 
SSG  Dan  C.  Lee 
SFC  Eddy  A.  Medina 
SFC  Wesley  K.  Brown 
SSG  Brian  W.  Tarbox 
SSG  Derek  A.  Jones 
SSG  Willy  Pierce 
SSG  Mattie  W.  Spann 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Marvin  Dunner 
SFC  Charley  R.  Rennaker 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Dale  Browder 
SSG  John  F.  Adams  Jr. 

SFC  Alvin  L.  White 
SFC  Robert  Wade 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Edward  Sauers 

DALLAS 

SSG  Philip  E.  Tanner 
SSG  Levertis  Tucker  Jr. 
SFC  John  P.  Foster 
SFC  Milton  McDonald 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  David  B.  McDermott 
SSG  Paul  R.  Garrett 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Reda  S.  Goodman 

HONOLULU 

SSG  Ray  C.  Iquina 

JACKSON 

SSG  James  W.  Magee 
SSG  Lester  E.  Daily 
SSG  William  H.  Merryman 


iplessis 


mcdSnitgen 


SFC  David  B.  Laufer 
SSG  Kenneth  L.  Griffin 
SSG  Michael  H.  Bonds 
SFC  David  P.  Guinn 


JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Richard  R.  Croteau 
SFC  Ricky  G.  Burts 
SFC  Charles  S.  Tawney 
SFC  George  Ballentine 
SSG  Mark  L.  Fosgate 
SGT  Alfred  P.  Arnold 
SFC  Charlie 
SSG  Gregory^ 

SSG 

SSG  Gary 
SGT  Rq 
SSG 
SFC 
SSG 
SSG 
SSG 
SSG 
SSG 
SSG 
SSG 

LOU  II 

SSG 

SSG  Roscoe 

MIAMI 

SGT  Jean  Volel 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  David  P.  Kramer 
SFC  Mickey  A.  Thomas 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Richard  J.  Quistorff 
SFC  Gary  J.  Thorstad 
SSG  Gayle  C.  Morris 
SFC  John  R.  Ruggles 
SSG  Robert  E.  Huntley  Jr. 


MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Tami  A.  Sponsler 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Edward  F.  Parton 
SFC  David  L.  Probus 
SSG  Don  E.  Samaniego 
SGT  Dwight  R.  Speight 


s-Diaz 


► BURGH 

SGT  Randy  L.  Davis 
SFC  Martin  E.  Matelan 
SSG  Preston  A.  Schrock 
SFC  Bonnie  L.  Joynes 
SSG  Douglas  R.  Rupert 
SSG  William  L.  Cordery 
SSG  Lawrence  Johns 
SSG  Roy  Mack  Jr. 

SSG  Johnavia  L.  Walker 
SFC  Norman  B.  Burkhart 
SSG  Michael  A.  Maynard 


NEW 

JttigJi 


cheggiani 

the 

Wellman 


PORTLAND 

SSG  Katherine  L.  Harry 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Kevin  G.  Barney 
SFC  Robert  P.  Caruso 
SSG  Gerald  D.  Culwell 
SFC  Dennis  R.  De  St  Jeor 
SSG  Ronald  G.  Jones  Jr. 

SGT  Gregory  E.  Nagel 
SSG  Micheal  K.  Rockey 
SFC  Joseph  D.  Saunders 
SSG  Phyllkis  Slack 
SSG  William  L.  Stevens 
SFC  William  V.  Swenson 
SSG  Jon  D.  Wilson 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Fredrick  C.  Edison 
SSG  Bruce  D.  Gasper 
SFC  Leonard  C.  Embry  Jr. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Keith  A.  Griffith 
SFC  Carol  L.  S.  Rivera 

SAN  JUAN 

SSG  Carlos  R.  Merced- Babilonia 
SFC  Luis  A.  Cestarys-  Rivera 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Willie  J.  Robinson 
SSG  Elijah  Davis  Jr. 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG  Michael  P.  Ogden 
SSG  Constance  A.  Szelap 
SFC  Charles  L.  Still 
SFC  Wiley  S.  Willis 
SFC  Thomas  A.  Wynn 

SYRACUSE 

SGT  Steven  L.  Deane 
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H Diagnostic  Test 

JUNE  1985 


1.  The  Hometown  Recruiter  Assistance  Program  (HRAP)  is  designed  to  help 

meet  the  increasing and requirements. 

a.  Marketing,  missioning.  c.  DEP,  IADT. 

b.  HSDG,  HSSR.  d.  OCS,  WOFT. 

2.  As  a standard  of  performance,  how  many  sales  interviews  conducted  by 
recruiters  should  be  HRAP-generated  per  week? 

a.  3 b.  5 c.  8 d.  4 

3.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  weekly  activities  of  recruiter  aides? 

a.  Recruiter.  c.  First  Sergeant 

b.  Station  Commander  d.  Bn  Operations 

4.  The  recruiter  aide  will  not  be  used  to: 

a.  Generate  leads 

b.  Generate  recruiter  appointments. 

c.  Drive  applicants  to  MEPS,  MET  sites,  or  medical  consultations. 

d.  Prospect  for  NPS,  HSDG,  and  HSSR  applicants. 

5.  A hometown  recruiter  aide,  when  operating  his  POV  in  the  performance  of 
government  business,  must: 

a.  Be  personally  liable  for  any  and  all  damages  resulting  from  such  usage. 

b.  Carry  extra  civilian  Insurance  coverage  to  perform  duties  as  a government 
agent. 

c.  Post  a personal  liability  damage  bond  filed  through  the  recruiting 
Battalion  Commander  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Attorney's  office. 

d.  Maintain  proper  civilian  insurance  coverage  which  has  certain  protection 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

6.  How  many  contracts  should  recruiter  aides  be  credited  for  in  order  to  be 
extended  in  the  HRAP? 

a.  FORSCOM  aides  - 3,  TRADOC  aides  - 3. 

b.  FORSCOM  aides- 2,  TRADOC  aides -3. 

c.  FORSCOM  aides  - 3,  TRADOC  aides  - 5. 

d.  FORSCOM  aides  • 5,  TRADOC  aides  - 3. 

7.  The  primary  function  of  the  USAR  Recruiting  Man-  Day-Space  (MDS)  program 

Is  to . 

a.  Assist  local  recruiting  efforts  In  prospecting  and  stimulating  USAR 
enlistments. 

b.  Capitalize  on  COI. 

c.  Enhance  USAR  recruiting  success. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  duties  are  not  functions  or  activities  of  MDS 
participants? 

a.  Work  exhibits.  c.  Conduct  follow-ups  on  old  leads. 

b.  Conduct  demonstrations.  d.  Assist  with  high  school  career  days. 

9.  Which  USAREC  Form,  used  toevaluatethe  MDS  program,  is  reviewed  bythe 
Station  Commander  or  recruiter? 

a.  USAREC  Form  556.  b.  USAREC  Form  456. 

c.  USAREC  Form  681 . d.  USAREC  Form  200B. 

10.  Each  Special  Active  Duty  for  Training  (SADT)  participant  will  be  provided 
with  a supply  of: 

a.  USAREC  Form  200-2 B.  c.  USAREC  Form  200-2. 

b.  USAREC  Form  556.  d.  USAREC  Form  200-2A. 

11.  Referrals  are  submitted  by  Special  Active  Duty  for  Training  (SADT)  pen 
tlcipants  on  REACT  cards.  Who  reviews  and  requests  the  type  of  letter  to 
send  to  the  referral  via  REACT? 

a.  Station  Commander.  c.  Recruiter. 

b.  SADT  participant  d.  Recruiting  Company  Commander. 

1 2.  Man-Day-Space  (MDS)  participants  will  always  fall  under  the  control  of  the 

recruiting  Battalion  Commander.  The or is  responsible 

to  supervise  an  MDS  participant’s  daily  activities. 

a.  Recruiting  company;  Station  Commander. 

b.  Unit  AST;  USAR  recruiter. 

c.  Station  Commander;  recruiter. 

d.  USAR  parent  unit  commander,  unit  AST. 

13.  When  searching  for  adequate  locations  for  a DEP  function,  cost  is  always  a 
consideration.  How  much  can  you  spend  per  person? 

a.  $7.50  per  person;  $750.00  total  cost  per  event. 

b.  $5.00  per  person;  $450.00  total  cost  per  event. 

c.  $6.00  per  person;  $500.00  total  cost  per  event 

d.  $8.50  per  person;  $425.00  total  cost  per  event. 


14.  Military/DOD  personnel  required  or  directed  to  participate  in  a COI  event  or 
DEP  function  will: 

a.  Be  furnished  a meal,  snack,  or  refreshment  at  no  cost  to  the  member. 

b.  Be  furnished  a meal,  snack,  or  refreshment  at  no  cost  for  a spouse  when 
attendance  of  the  spouse  is  deemed  essential  to  the  event. 

c.  Be  allowed  to  bring  a spouse  to  attend  the  COI  event/DEP  function  if  the 
spouse  Is  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

e.  None  of  the  above. 

15.  COI  events  and  DEP  functions  must  be  requested  In  advance.  How  should 
you,  as  a recruiter,  Initiate  actions  to  conduct  a COI  event  or  DEP  function? 

a.  Call  the  A&SP  Staff  Chief  at  Battalion  Headquarters  for  details. 

b.  Discuss  it  with  your  station  Commander.  The  Company  Cdr/1  SG  must 
request  the  event. 

c.  Do  an  initial  cost  analysis  and  submit  it  directly  to  the  Battalion  Budget 
and  Accounting  Office  for  approval. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

e.  None  of  the  above. 

1 6.  What  is  the  primary  function  of  a recruiter  at  a TAIR  event? 

a.  Canvass  the  audience  to  identify  potential  prospects  and  COI. 

b.  Insure  that  the  resources  provided  bythe  supporting  units  and  activities 
are  appropriate  to  the  intended  audience. 

c.  Maintain  overall  responsibility  for  the  execution,  evaluation,  and  super- 
vision of  the  program. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

17.  Educator/COI  tours  are  designed  to  relay  which  message: 

a.  Army  education  and  training  opportunities. 

b.  The  Army  is  another  worthwhile  choice  of  consideration  for  graduating 
seniors. 

c.  Today’s  Army  is  competent,  well-trained,  and  proud. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

18.  Who  should  be  considered  for  educator/COI  tours? 

a.  Educators  that  have  previously  attended  a tour. 

b.  Key  influences  such  as  counselors  and  principals. 

c.  A husband  and  wife  when  both  are  educators. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

19.  Who  does  the  coordination  with  the  participants  of  an  educator/COI  tour? 

a.  The  recruiter.  c.  BN  project  officer. 

b.  BN  A&SP  Chief.  d.  Director  of  Recruiting  Operations. 

20.  The  REACT  Center  responds  to  the  vast  majority  of  inquiries  from  the  public 
within: 

a.  72  hours.  c.  Three  business  days. 

b.  One  business  day.  d.  As  soon  as  possible. 

21 . Who  must  sign  and  date  Section  D of  USAREC  Form  200-2  A,  REACT  General 
Purpose  Management  Card? 

a.  Recruiter  or  hometown  recruiter  aide. 

b.  Station  or  Company  Commander. 

c.  Recruiter  or  Station  Commander. 

d.  RTNCO  or  1 SG. 

22.  After  you  receive  a priority  “A”  REACT  card,  how  many  days  do  you  have 
before  it  is  due  back  to  the  REACT  Center? 

a.  60  days.  b.  90  days.  c.  1 month.  d.  45  days. 

23.  Who  establishes  the  suspense  to  process  USAREC  Form  200-2A,  REACT 
General  Purpose  Management  Card? 

a.  Station  Commander. 

b.  Company  Commander. 

c.  REACT  Center. 

d.  Recruiter  who  receives  the  REACT  card. 

24.  The  follow-up  date  on  a REACT  card  must  not  exceed from  the 

issue  date  on  the  card. 

a.  Two  weeks.  b.  One  year.  c.  Forty-five  days.  d.  Six  months. 

25.  How  many  different  purposes  are  there  for  the  USAREC  Form  200-2A, 
REACT  General  Purpose  Management  Card? 

a.  6 b.  10  c.  12  d.  16 
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1 . C - (USAREC  Clr  621-1). 

2.  b - (USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  3a). 

3.  d - (USAREC  Cir  621-1 , para  3c,  4b(2)). 

4.  a - (USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  4a{1 ),  4c(1 )). 

5.  d - (USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  3e  and  Gl  Bill  of  1 984  Question 

and  Answer  Sheet  page  4 and  5). 

6.  c - (USAREC  Cir  621-1 , para  4a  (3)(b)). 

7.  d - (USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  4a(3)(b)). 

8.  c - (USAREC  Cir  621-1 , para  4a(3)(b)). 

9.  b - (USAREC  Clr  621  -1 , para  4a(3)(d)). 

10.  b - (USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  4a(3)(d)). 

1 1 . c - (USAREC  Clr  621-1 , para  4a(3)(e)). 

1 2.  d • (USAREC  Clr  621  -1 , para  4a(3)(b)). 

1 3.  c • (USAREC  Cir  621-1 , para  4a(2)(a)). 


14.  b- (USAREC 

15.  c- (USAREC 

16.  b-  (USAREC 

17.  a -(USAREC 

18.  c-  (USAREC 

19.  d-  (USAREC 

20.  d - (USAREC 

21.  d - (USAREC 

22.  a (USAREC 

23.  c - Gl  Bill  of 

question. 

24.  d • (USAREC 

25.  c-  (USAREC 

26.  a - (USAREC 


Cir  621  -1 , para  4b(1  )(b)  and  4b(1  )(c)). 

Cir  621-1,  para  4b(2)(d)). 

Cir  621-1 , para  4a(1)(d)  and  4a(1)(e)). 

Cir  621-1,  para  4c(1)(a)). 

Cir  621-1 , para  4c(2)(c)  and  4c(3)). 

Cir  621-1,  para  4c(2)(c)). 

Cir  621  -1 , para  4c(2)(a)  and  4c(2)(b)). 

Cir  621  -1 , para  4c(1  )(b)  and  (c)(d)). 

Cir  621-1,  para  4a(2)(c)). 

1984  Question  and  Answer  Sheet,  page  2,  5th 

Cir  621-1,  para  5a). 

Cir  621-1,  para  5c(2)). 

Cir  621-1,  para  5c  (3)).  . 


Q Training  Tips 

The  following  examples  provide  insight  regarding  the  application  of  basic  sales  skills  in 
Lead  Generation  activities: 


School  lists 

The  largest  single  source  for  leads  within  the  quality 
market  continues  to  be  the  high  school  administration. 
The  objective:  Obtain  a list  of  junior  and  senior  students. 
If  previous  efforts  have  not  paid  off,  we  must  sell  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  idea  of  furnishing  a list.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  establishing  yourself  with  the  school  adminis- 
tration (establishing  rapport,  trust  and  confidence), 
telling  them  how  Army  service  might  benefit  their 
students  (features  and  benefits),  and  how  student  enlist- 
ment in  the  DEP  might  have  benefits  for  the  school  itself 
(increased  motivation  to  remain  qualified  for  service  and 
to  graduate  - providing  a positive  influence  on  other 
students).  Note  that  .we  have  done  our  homework  and 
determined  several  needs  and  interests  of  the  school 
administration,  prior  to  making  our  sales  pitch  for  the 
list. 

Prequalification 

Prequalification  is  addressed,  in  its  most  simplistic 
form,  when  we  explain  to  the  school  administration  that 
we  are  highly  selective  and  that  everyone  is  not  qualified 
for  enlistment.  Many  school  adminstrators  may  not  be 
aware  that  we  need  young  men  and  women  of  high 
aptitude,  and  that  we  may  not  enlist  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  untrainable  or  not  retainable. 

Overcoming  objections 

An  excellent  method  of  overcoming  objections  is  to 
sell  the  idea  that  our  programs  offer  significantly  more  in 
terms  of  money,  training,  and  educational  entitlements 
than  the  first  job  offer  a high  school  graduate  is  likely  to 
receive.  A good  picture  of  our  premier  programs  and 
options  might  make  the  difference. 


Closing  the  sale 

Closing  the  sale  is  easy  - simply  ask  for  the  list  and 
offer  your  assistance  in  easing  the  administrative  burden 
of  producing  the  list. 

Follow-up  is  critical 

Follow-up  is  critical;  ensure  that  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence you  have  created  is  not  violated  and  that  you,  in 
fact  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  students  and  the  school 
in  all  subsequent  school  activities. 

TAIR  events 

Adequate  preparation,  in  the  form  of  advance  plan- 
ning, site  coordination,  and  pre- event  advertising,  is 
essential  to  effectively  utilize  TAIR  events.  However, 
the  recruiter’s  job  is  far  from  done  at  this  point,  as  the 
most  important  objective  has  yet  to  be  addressed  (i.e., 
What  can  the  recruiter  do  during  the  TAIR  event  to 
obtain  leads?).  The  answer,  “Actively  and  aggressively 
work  the  crowd  as  the  Army  Salesman  to  produce  leads 
and,  if  possible,  to  gain  appointments  for  sales  inter- 
views. How?  By  applying  the  same  basic  sales  skills  as 
outlined  above:  Establish  Rapport,  Determine  Needs  and 
Interests,  etc. 

Lead  generation 

Last  month’s  article  introduced  a new  approach  to 
prospecting  - that  the  techniques  used  to  sell  the  Army 
must  be  incorporated  within  all  our  prospecting  efforts. 
This  month’s  article  presents  a similar  approach  to  Lead 
Generation  in  that  we  will  use  the  same  selling  skills,  or 
techniques,  in  performing  lead  generation  activities. 
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What  is  lead  generation? 

First,  let’s  define  Lead  Generation  as  “the  process  of 
identifying  individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  qualified  for 
Army  Enlistment  or  Commissioning  Programs,”  by  virtue 
of  their  being  in  the  target  population  (age  17-35)  and 
possessing  no  known  physical  or  moral  disqualifications. 
These  individuals  are  classified  as  Leads,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  prospecting  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
first  having  a lead. 

How  often  must  lead  generation  activities  be 
accomplished? 

Lead  generation  and  prospecting  must  be  accomplished 
daily,  and  time  must  be  dedicated  in  the  Planning  Guide 
to  these  vital  functions  each  duty  day.  Consider  that  a 
Lead  is  required  in  order  to  accomplish  prospecting  and 
that,  when  all  leads  have  been  exhausted,  we  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  prospect  effectively,  (i.e.,  How  many 
days  will  it  take  you  to  contact  each  of  the  seniors  on  your 
school  list  and  who  will  you  contact  after  you  have 
exhausted  all  leads  on  your  current  senior  LRL?}. 

What  are  the  skills  used  in  generating  leads? 

Although  there  are  a number  of  activities  that  will  fall 
under  the  umbrella  of  Lead  Generation,  each  of  these 
activities  will  require  the  application  of  identical  skills: 

Establishing  rapport,  determining  needs  and  interests, 
prequalifying,  presenting  features  and  benefits,  over- 
coming  objections,  closing,  and  follow-up.  Note  that 
these  are  the  same  skills  used  in  Prospecting  and  in  the 
Sales  Interview.  As  you  review  each  of  the  following 
paragraphs,  you  will  see  how  these  basic  sales  skills  are 
applied  in  obtaining  leads. 

How  and  where  do  we  apply  these  skills? 

Recruiters  have  a wide  range  of  approaches  to  lead 
generation,  each  of  which  is  listed  and  explained  in 
USAREC  Regulation  350-6.  We  will  review  several  of 
those  approaches,  providing  insight  on  how  the  use  of 
basic  sales  skills  will  improve  your  performance  (and 
increase  your  effectiveness)  in  generating  an  adequate 
supply  of  leads  to  sustain  prospecting  and  promote 
mission  accomplishment.  The  effective  recruiter  must 
not  relay  on  one  or  two  methods  of  lead  generation,  he 
must  work  them  all.  The  secret  to  success  is  penetrating 
the  entire  available  market,  rather  than  concentrating  on 
selected  market  segments.  While  it  is  true  that  we  can 
devise  methods  to  increase  the  probability  of  gaining  I- 
III A leads,  we  will  miss  many  of  these  quality  leads  if  we 
entirely  ignore  a particular  portion  of  our  assigned 
market. 

Area  canvassing 

This  activity  is  actually  a composite  of  two  recruiter 
functions  - lead  generation  and  prospecting.  In  walking 
through  his  territory,  as  an  example,  the  recruiter  is 
searching  for  leads  (which  will  immediately  become 
prospects  after  visual  prequalification),  or  for  other 
persons  who  may  be  helpful  in  furnishing  leads  (e.g., 
Centers  of  Influence).  The  techniques  used  to  accomplish 


these  functions  involve,  once  again,  the  basic  sales  skills 
of  establishing  rapport,  determining  needs  and  interests, 
prequalification,  features  and  benefits,  handling  objec- 
tions, closing,  and  follow-up. 


Other  Lead  Generation  Activities 

Consider  how  the  application  of  basic  sales  skills  may 
improve  your  ability  to  generate  leads  in  the  following 


areas: 

DEP/DTP  Referrals 
ANC  Selectee  Referrals 
DEP/DTP  Functions 
COI/VIP  Utilization 
HRAP  Utilization 
Working  Nurse  Leads 


TPU  Referrals 
Local  Advertising  Outlets 
Public  Awareness  Events 
Man-Day  Space  Program 
School  Visits 
College  Step-Out  Lists 


Lead  refinement 

Once  obtained,  leads  will  be  refined  (if  possible,  prior 
to  being  contacted  by  the  recruiter).  In  cases  when 
advanced  refinement  is  not  possible,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  accomplish  lead  refinement  while  prospecting. 
Lead  refinement  involves  eliminating  from  our  pool  of 
leads  those  that  can  be  readily  determined  as  not  meeting 
enlistment  eligibility  criteria.  This  equates  to  a form  of 
prequalification,  which  may  begin  prior  to  meeting  the 
lead  face-to-face.  Lead  Refinement  continues  after  meet- 


ing the  individual  (now  we  are  prospecting),  as  we  will 
not  attempt  to  gain  an  appointment  with  someone  ob- 
viously disqualified. 


Gaining  appointments  for  sales  interviews 

Armed  with  an  adequate  supply  of  leads  which  is  being 
sustained  by  strong  referral  programs  (i.e.,  COI  and 
DEP/DTP  Referrals),  we  are  ready  to  accomplish  prospect- 
ing on  a daily  basis.  We  "have  also  practioed,  While 
performing  lead  generation  activities,  tft6  same  basic 
skills  that  are  required  to  effectively  prospect  and  to 
conduct  productive  sales  interviews.  GOOD  RECRUITING! 


Inquiries  regarding  Training  Tips  may  be  addressed  to 
USAREC  Recruiting  Operations-Training,  or  phone  AUTOVON 
459-2772,  COMMERCIAL  (312)  926-2772. 
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Maintaining  the  missile  systems  that 
protect  our  country  is  no  easy  task. 
The  electronic  components  of  these 
missiles  require  constant  calibration, 
testing  and  repair  to  insure  that  they 
are  ready  when  needed. 

To  meet  these  stringent  require- 
ments the  Land  Combat  Support  Sys- 
tem (LCSS)  has  been  developed. 

The  LCSS  is  a highly  sophisticated 


group  of  electronic  equipment,  housed 
in  two  shelters,  called  test  and  shop 
equipment  stations.  The  stations  can 
be  placed  on  the  beds  of  two  M55  five- 
ton  extra  long  wheel-base  trucks.  They 
are  powered  by  a trailer-mounted  60 
KW  electrical  generator. 

The  electronic  equipment  in  the 
shelters  is  designed  to  test,  calibrate 
and  repair  electronic  systems  in  the 


Lance,  Shillelagh,  TOW,  and  Dragon 
missiles. 

The  best  equipment,  however,  is 
useless  without  properly  trained  oper- 
ators.  These  are  the  soldiers  of  Mili- 
tary Occupational  Specialty  (MOS) 
27 B,  Land  Combat  Support  System 
Test  Specialist/Lance  Repairer. 

Soldiers  aspiring  to  become  27  Bs 
receive  their  training  at  Redstone  Ar- 
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senal,  the  Army’s  Missile  and  Muni- 
tions Center  and  School  in  Huntsville, 
Al.  To  qualify  for  the  course  27Bs 
must  meet  certain  prerequisites:  they 
must  be  a high  school  graduate;  have 
a qualifying  score  of  95  in  aptitude 
area  EL,  electronics;  be  eligible  for  a 
security  clearance  of  confidential;  and 
have  normal  color  vision.  MOS  27  B is 
open  to  both  male  and  female  soldiers. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
lasting  a total  of  29  weeks. 

The  first  part,  10  weeks  concerns 
itself  with  basic  electronics,  and  is 
taught  by  the  Electronics  and  Techno- 
logy Department  of  the  school.  During 
this  portion  of  the  course,  students 
learn  theory  of  electronics  and  the 
operation  and  use  of  various  types  of 
testing  and  repair  equipment. 

The  final  19  weeks,  taught  by  the 
Land  Combat  Training  Division,  is 
dedicated  to  the  operation  of  the  LCSS 
electronic  equipment  and  the  repair 
of  the  missiles  it  supports. 

It  takes  a sharp  soldier,  who  are 
dedicated  and  ambitious  to  successfully 
complete  the  27B  course.  One  such 
soldier  is  Pvt.  Terry  Blowe  of  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Blowe,  who  is  a graduate  of  Peters- 
burg High  School,  says  that  he  would 
do  it  over  again,  “I  would  advise  my 
friends  to  join  the  Army,”  said  Blowe, 
“but  I would  tell  them  they  really  have 
to  apply  themselves.  It’s  no  free  ride.” 

Soldiers  of  MOS  27B  can  look  for- 
ward to  being  assigned  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  US  forces  are  station- 
ed. Blowe  is  looking  forward  to  travel- 
ing in  the  Army.  “I  don’t  know  where 
I’ll  be  stationed  yet.”  said  Blowe,  “But 
it  will  probably  be  West  Germany  or 
Korea.” 

Blowe  and  other  27 B graduates  can 
be  proud  of  their  accomplishments. 
They  can  now  take  their  place  among 
the  ranks  of  other  fine  soldiers  on 
America’s  first  line  of  defense.  If 


Pvt.  Terry  Blowe,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  prepares  the  Land  CombatSupport  System  data 
processor  for  an  equipment  check. 


Story  by  SFC  Jerry  Simons 
JOURNAL  Assistant  Editor 
Photos  above  and  back  cover 
by  Spec.  5 Dan  Hardoby 
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